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INIMITABILITY OF THE QUR’AN* 


Te Qur'an has elicited an unparalleled devotion of its followers. 
Besides preserving in memory the whole book, word for word, 

a great number of them have devoted their lives to serve it through 
various ways. Io them it has been the treasure-house of sciences, not only 
of those which existed before it but also of those which were derived 
from it. Books have been written on the sciences of the Qur’an, collectively 
and separately. It would not be possible to go into the details of all of 
them here. I shall confine myself in this article to the science of 


inimitability and show why it is beyond human power to produce the 
like of it. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCES 


The Qur’an itself claims that the like of it is impossible to produce 
The following verses give this challenge. 
I. ait. Guselgils “(So they should produce a discourse like it).”” 


2. Gb pas alts ge pie 155 i “Say: then bring ten chapters forged 


like it.’ 


. . n { . , ‘ 
3 - clay. gh o'9 An of Ue >’ Lae Mere eH) 3 ’ 


“And if you are in doubt about that which We have revealed to Our 

servant, then produce even one chapter like it and call your helpers.”’ 

During the twenty-three years of the revelation-period no opponent 
took up this challenge. This belief in the inimitability of the Qur’an 
was established and this continued till the beginning of the third century 
\.H. when the Mu'tazala or Mu'tazalites (rationalists) appeared who 
maintained that the eloquence of the Qur'an was imitable 

The masses then were not conversant with the delicacies of the Arabic 
language and could not distinguish between right and wrong constructions, 
leave alone eloquence. The orthodox felt the necessity of explaining the 
causes of inimitability. The first scholar to write on the subject was 


alg! Lp gy ae (Muhammad b. Yazid al-Wésiti, died 306 A.H.) 


He was followed by the famous man-of-letters  aale!! (al-Jahiz) 


® Vide I‘jaz-ul-Qur'in, b r. Abdul Alim, * ! 1 t pp. 6 7 215-233 1. VII, 1933 
A—1 
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died 255 A.H.), who has himself made a reference in Ol gored! 
(al-Hayawan) to his book on the subject. Then came the grammarian 
gr! (ar-Rummani, died 382 A.H.). Another man of this age, 


who wrote on the subject, was the traditionist (jlax (al-Khattabi, 


died 388 A.H.). He was followed by al-Baqilani, (died 403 A.H.) who 
was regarded the best writer on this subject 

Among the later scholars, who have dealt with the subject, the 
following deserve mentior 


sj|J! (ar-Razi, died 606 A.H. ) the famous scholastic theologian, 


agp 3 ! Oo Ibn Abi-] Isba’, died 054 A.H ), so 45! cy! 
( Ibn-Suraga ash-Shatibi, died 662 A.H. ), who, as it appears from 


Qed)! 455 dealt with this subject numerically and GSL5JI 


(az-Zamlakani, died 727 A.H.). A modern Egyptian, i! J! Gols gave. 
Mustafa Sadiq ar-Rafi'i) has also written on the subject. The 
1 
number of scholars who have written on the subject by the way 
is too great to be enumerated. Among them I have found the following 
dealing with the subject precisely and in a scholarly manner. 1. $2, 9! 
4 


(al-Mawardi, died 450 A.H.) whose treatise 34)! »Xe! has a fine 
treatment. 2. Gay! »Wlas (‘Abdul Qahir al-Jurjani, died 471 A.H.) 


the famous scholar of the science of Rhetoric: His jlxe YI bKYo 


has a special reference to the inimitability of the Qur'an. 3..4ke lil! 


(al-Qadi ‘lyad of Spain, died 544 A.H.) was famous for his book’)! 


which was generally approved. Besides, many scholars wrote 
commentaries on it 

As will be evident, this article is based on al-Jurjani, al-Baqilani, 
al-Mawardi and al-Qadi ‘lyad 


EXPLANATION OF INIMITABILITY 


Al-Jurjani' explains inimitability as follows 

The Arabs were challenged by the Qur’an to produce a composition 
like it. But instead of accepting the challenge, which was easier to do, 
had it been possible, they resorted to fight with the sword. Here arises 
a question which deserves a serious consideration. What was it which 
made the Qur’an inimitable ? Was it merely the thought 
of the Qur'an or its language. If the latter alternative is accepted, 
another question faces us. Was it the quality of the words which 


1. Dald'd-al-I'j4z, pp. ya-47 


1* 
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they could not imitate ? The answertothese questions is as follows :- 
‘‘ The opponents of the Qur’an observed elegance in the setting 
of words and in their order, peculiarities of narration, extraordinary 
beginning and ending of the verses, position and flow of words, 
the introduction of parables, statement of events, forms of admonition, 
reminders, allurement, warning and the stvle of argument. But 
they could not find a single word which was inappropriate or which 
could be objected to or improved upon. On account of these 
qualities not one among them could hope to imitate it.” 

The substance of what al-Jurjani has said is that both the words and 
the ideas collectively acquired the quality which made the Qur'an 
inimitable. 

After a long discussion, al-Jurjani explains his statement by explaining 
the beauties of the following verse : 

Sor! fe gel 9 Le! a 9 Ut at gs ll “Eg DG ahs! LAI is 

~ ned Ua! » gil 1 An Jj 3 

“It was said: O Earth swallow thy water, and O sky withhold the 

rain. The water was absorbed and the order was executed. And 

the ship stopped at the hill al-Jadi. And it was said : Curse be to the 
unjust people.” 

The beauty of these sentences is obvious from the combination of 
words and sentences in a certain pattern. The earth has been addressed 
by the particle Land not by Kx! because of the greatness of 
the occasion. Then take a! alone without looking at the words 
before and after. Then water has been attributed to +} which refers 


to the earth. This form of address has been beautifully adopted and the 
simple form e¥! 4! has been given up. Afterwards the sky has been 


called upon to do its work. Then the execution of the order is expressed 
in the passive voice to show that the water did not sink of its own accord 
but by order. Then the occurrence of the event is supported by stating 
the execution of the order. Then appears the consequence and the 
advantage of the event by a reference to the ship which was not mentioned 
before. According to rhetoric this form of expression indicates greatness. 
In the end the word {3 is repeated to co.ncide with the beginning 


All these beauties fill the mind of the hearer with awe not only through 
words which are simply uttered but through the strange and wonderful 
ideas conveyed by these words 
Al-Jurjani has more clearly stated his view in another place in the 
same book! where he says: 
‘When the Arabs were challenged to compete with the Qur’an, 
surely they must have known those particular qualities of it which they 


1. Dald’il-al-I'jdz, 276-292 
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were unable to produce in their compositions. For, it would be 
meaningless if a man, without giving a hint of some particular quality 
of his action, says to another, ‘my action has made you unfit to do 
anything like it.’ That quality of the Qur'an cannot be said to consist 
only in words, letters, vowel-points and in the construction of 
sentences with rhymes, because all these were within the access of the 
Arabs. It could only be the result of the combination of words conveying 
ideas in a manner unknown before the Qur'an.” 

In support of his view al-Jurjani quotes the verse Lut y!J! jautl, 
The head became blazed up with old age.’ Unless the word ,+!, 
is defined by the article and ~is taken to be the subject of jax:! 
and to these two words is added the word WW in the accusative 


case as a common noun, there can be no sublimity in the sentence because 
the idea conveyed here is confined to the expression in this form only 


(CAUSES OF INIMITABILITY 


According to al-Baqilani the inimitability of the Qur’an is due to 
three main causes. He has divided the last into 10 kinds, making the 
total 12. Al-Mawardi enumerated them as 20 and al-Qiadi ‘lyad 
considered them to be four, and by adding 8 more he also made them 12. 
The total of all these is 44. They may be summarised as follows : 

1. Correctness of the words and the resemblance among them in a 
way beyond the reach of the Arabs. In spite of their extraordinary 
skill in the language, the Arabs could not produce anything like it 
though the challenge stood for 23 years. s_pad! -» «J,J/! , a big man 


of Mecca, hearing from the Prophet once JawJdb 2k al Oo! (Verily 


Allah orders to do justice) said ‘‘ This statement has sweetness and 
beauty And this 1s not the saying of man."’ On hearing a man recite 
we KG =" Declare what you are ordered to do) a beduin 


wrostrated himself saying: My prostration is for its eloquence. A 

I 

Roman Patriarch, who knew good Arabic, heard a Muslim reciting 
. j Cs a 


- “| a | — 
UP What OW 98 Ate 9 a! pte 9 A guy 9 al! add “pe 9 Those who obey 


Allah and His Prophet and fear Him, are alone successful). He said : 
‘This verse contains all that concerns this world and of the 
next, which were revealed to Jesus Christ.’ 


> j ‘ 


2. The wonderful composition and extraordinary style of the 
Qur'an, in spite of dealing with different subjects, was remarkable. 
The tradition among them was either prose or verse. Prose was divided 
into rhymed and unrhymed. And sothere was variety 1n versealso, which 
was practised by the intellectuals while prose was used by the common 
people. The Qur'an did not resemble either the prose or poetry of 
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the period, for the endings of the verses were different from the rhymes of 
poetry and the saja‘ of prose. Thus it can be said that the Qur'an 
originated a new style of expression which was not within the reach of 
the common man and the Arabs of the age were obliged to acknowledge 
the superiority of the style. 

Arabic diction never had such eloquence expressing delicate 
ideas and rare truths in a familiar style although in lengthy sentences. 
Of course learned men wrote sentences and poets composed poems, 
but their short and pithy sentences had discrepancies, while the 
Qur’an was free from them. 

4. There is no variety and no shortage of expression in the Qur'an 
although there are stories, admonitions, arguments, truths, laws, 
excuses threats, promises, teachingsof noble character and descriptions 
of various kinds. It is impossible to find this quality in one composition. 
Different people specialise in different branches. As a rule, a poet who 
has specialized in panegyrics may not be a good satirist, while another 
who is good in satire may be inferior in encomium. Some are fine 
elegists but poor in other subjects. Another is regarded as superior 
while describing the camel, the horse, the night journey, the garden, 
the wine, the emotion and so on. yall 5! is proverbial for 





his description of riding, «4% WJ! for frightening and _ps} for 


persuasion. In the same way there are varieties in sermons, messages 
and other kinds of discourses. A man can show his skill in a particular 
subject, but when he deals with a subject in which he is not interested 
the inferiority of his composition becomes obvious. Therefore the 
above-mentioned poets, whose superiority is undisputed in their 
particular subjects have been regarded inferior in others. In all its 
descriptions the Qur’an has a sustained force with no weakness. There 
is not a single instance where it has failed to maintain a uniform style. 
In repetition it is impossible to maintain the dignity of style but the 
Qur'an in spite of abundant repetitions, preserves its eloquence 
throughout. 

There is an obvious irregularity in the compositions of eloquent 
people when they join sentences and ideas and when they separate 
them. The same defect is obvious in their compositions when they 
described some topic from the first to the last stage in the style then 
in vogue in their language. In the Qur’an there isno such irregularity. 
Its treatment of every form is regular and uniform. 

The construction of the Quranic sentences shows three features : 

a) Effective and impressive use of words 

(b) Completeness of ideas is marked so that they are clear in the 

beginning and are not dependent on the end. Also there is a 
co-ordination between the ideas and words 

Beauty of construction, absence of inharmonious combinations 
and inequality of the metre 
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7. The Arabic language has various forms of expression : detailed 
description, abbreviation, combinations, separations, metaphor, 
explicit descriptions and so on. All these are found in the Qur’an and 
when we compare their use in the Qur'an with that of other persons, it 
becomes obvious that the expression of the Qur’an is superhuman. 

8. In the Quranic ideas, which are the basis of religion and law, 
the arguments and the refutations have been expressed with such 
extraordinary force, delicacy and excellence as are rarely found in 
human compositions. There are many familiar and ordinary ideas 
while others are new and rare. It is easier to choose words for familiar 
ideas than for the unfamiliar ones. Therefore if an excellent word is 
used for an excellent idea, it would be more beautiful than an excellent 
word for an ordinary idea. Along with this, if the words are in 
agreement with ideas and ideas in agreement with words, while both 
of them are extraordinary, as isthe case in the Qur’an, there can be no 
doubt about the excellence and perfection of its eloquence. 

g. The beauty of a discourse in prose or poetry appears when its 
gracefulness shines like a gem. This rule is general and when applied 
to the Quranic quotations it becomes more obvious. 

10. There are 29 alphabets in Arabic and the chapters in the Qur’an 
which begin with separate letters are 28 and the number of these 
letters is 14. It is so, perhaps, to indicate that the Qur’an is made of 
the letters of their language. According to later grammarians alphabets 
are either uyeeve sot ( 25 | (hard) The dn gage! 
are an maint al 0) ¢grue! Half of the dan gage | 
have been used in the opening chapters 

Pores (guttural) 


half of these and 


» kinds. These divisions 
according to a discovery 


-rhuman action 


he Qur'an has an e yle having no unfamiliar words or 


strange combination. There » ob any of its constructions. 
The ideas are easily followed | rvbody whether learned or ignorant 
And inspite of this simplicity it cannot be imitated. No discourse of 
human beings has this quality for, as has already been stated, the works 
of great poets have good many unfamiliar and strange words and 
far-fetched ideas. Moreover all their poems are not of a uniform 
quality, they all have good, bad and indifferent passages 

12. Lengthy arguments and deep ideas are conveyed in short 
sentences, for instance sg= lai! g -Xy (You have life in revenge). 
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Comparison of it with jw .g! jw! proves its superiority. Another 


instance is: g/l § aM ake Sa 156 ans)! Ol ye -! GI Los! » 


they! spe aglelag KI! agsl) Ll 6 Qe Yo gh Vy» 
(We revealed to the mother of Moses: suckle him and when you fear 
for him then throw him in the sea and do not fear and be not grieved. 
We shall bring him back to you and make him one of the prophets). 
So this contains in one verse two orders, two prohibitions, two glad 
tidings. 

13. The combination of abundant and different ideas in one 
continuous sentence is beyond human effort. Tbis has, sometimes, 
been done by using words capable of several interpretations. 

14. It contains anticipations which have come true in the future 
For instance it was claimed that the opponents would never be able 
to produce a similar composition. About the battle of Badr it was 
predicted that the disbelievers would be defeated. 

15. The Prophet was unlettered, he could neither read nor write. 
He did not know the ancient scriptures and had no occasion of 
association with those who had their knowledge. But the Qur’an 
contains stories of the past from the beginning of the Creation, i.e., 
story of Adam, his wife, their stay in Paradise, their expulsion, Noah, 
the Flood, Pharaoh, the lives of the other prophets and particularly 
descriptions of those events which the Prophet was asked to narrate as 
a test. All these narrations were in agreement with actual happenings 
and were not based on the Prophet’s previous knowledge 

16. Sometimes the Qur’an tells the secrets of the people's hearts, 
which no one else knew; for instance in ~ia Oo! .R. Oud b cae! 
(when two parties in you intended to show cowardice) and in i! 45 su 3!» 
POSS TF p25! IS ne Ol Orgy 2S Uys! nit td! gue! (Remember when 
Allah promised you that you will encounter one of the two parties 
but you preferred to face the party unarmed.) The secrets here 
referred to had not been disclosed. 

17. The Qur’an includes principles of science and knowledge with 
which the Arabs were not acquainted. 

18. Thereare arguments to prove the existence of the Creator, His 
unity, the day of resurrection, conflicts with other parties and refutations 
which cannot be the work of an illiterate person. 


19. The firmness and familiar ease of the statements and of strange 
ideas in such a way that the ease does not become commonplace and the 
unfamiliar does not become difficult. In constructions, ease is 
considered to be commonplace and the strange is regarded as difficult 
and the combination of both is thought to be discordant. In the Qur’an 
when the easy and the strange are blended thev are fully in accord and 
not discordant 





9h cea ay Renee peep NN 
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20. Itis easy to preserve the Qur'an in memory and learn it by heart. 
No book or scripture can compare with it in this respect, and the ease 
with which it can be committed to memory by an Arab or a non-Arab, 
aboy or a grown up man, isremarkable. From the beginning of Islam 
there have been, and there are still a large number of people who 
remember the Qur’ar heart 


21. The Qur'an is an ever-lasting miracle which will last as long as 
the WoT! i endures 

22. There is an element of awe inthe Qur’an by which the hearts of 
the hearers, and particularly of the disbelieversare greatly affected as is 
evident from the events related by the traditronists. Jubair-ibn-Mut‘im 
relates that, whift a disbeliever, he heard the Prophet recite the chapter 
of 55h in the maghrib prayer. When he reached the verse: 


, ‘ 
U9 dawae! ~~ An 9) laa)! a a! s~ Band Oo | gah a»! 


(Have they been created without any Creator or are they themselves 
creators or are they managers of the affairs), his heart was overcome by 
a great fear and he thought that it would stop. Thus faith established 
itself in his heart 

23. Various parts of the Qur’an have resemblance and coincidence 
among themselves and there is a beautiful combination of various kinds 
of descriptions. When it changes from one subject to another, the turn 
is beautiful and not abrupt though there is a great variance between 
thetopic. A chapter of it which deals with various topics has no gaps or 
abrupt turns. It changes from a promise to a threat, from inducement 
to frightening, from the past to the future, from stories to parables 
and from judgment to disputes, but this creates no disharmony or 
discord. This is extremely difficult because at the time of making a 
turn from one subject to another some abruptness 1s sure to occur 
Most poets fail when they pass from one idea to another. Al-Buhturi, 
in spite of his excellent composition and good description, when turning 
from the erotic part of a poem to the panegyric, has been imputed with 

this failure as he could not make the transition natural 
[he transmission of the Qur’a4n was made with such care that 
» change even in the dots and vowel-points not to say of 
deas, 1 th sequence It has been the desire ot the 
ages and all climes that it should remain in its 

without the thtest change whatsoever 


nd si ortness of the verses does not 


not produce any discordance 
e is bound to occur 
Qur'an are never tired of it, 


nderness and 
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literature it comes to him automatically. The eloquence of the Qur’an, 
in spite of its eloquence, does not increase the eloquence of the man 
who is continually engaged in studying and reciting it. This is due to 
its inimitability. 

28. If any addition is made to the Qur'an, i.e., text, it can be easily 
detected and any change made in the words, can be as easily found. 

29. The fact that the opponents of the Qur’in were unable to 
imitate it, inspite of a standing challenge, and that they were compelled 
to accept their inability to do so has also already been mentioned 
Their jealousy was pointless. Instead of producing a rival work they 
preferred to fight with the sword which resulted in the killing and 
captivity of their people. 

30. The last of the causes, according to Al-Mawardi is 4i,.a)! 


that is the opponents of the Qur'an refrained from producing anything 
like it. There is a difference of opinion on the question whether they 
had the capacity to produce a similar composition but were deprived of it 
or they had no capacity at all. The first point of view was held by the 
rationalists and the second by the orthodox. As it is a philosophical 
disputation I do not wish to go into the details here 


Has THE Qur’An say’ ? 


It has been said in previous pages that the Qur’an has a style of its 
own which can neither be included in prose nor in poetry. As prose was 
generally in saj‘ we shall first consider it. There is a difference of 
opinion whether the Qur’an has saj‘ or not. A section of scholars, who 
regard saj‘ a beauty in discourse and a part of eloquence, hold that there is 
saj' in the Qur’an. Their argument is that in the verse Oye Gy Ll I JU. 


wr 3 (We have believed in the Lord of Aaron and Moses) Hardin 


has been put before Misa. The reverse order was ordinarily followed 
as is evident in other places, but the change was made for the sake of 
saj' as the place where this has occurred the rhyme requirese, pais! WY! 


It cannot be said here, in excuse, as is done in apology for poetry, that this 
is unintentional because there is a frequent occurrence of this in the 
Qur’an 

Al-Baqilani holds the opposite view. He explains his opinion as 
follows: The argument adduced in favour of the presence of saj‘ is not 
tenable. Firstly, if the Qur’an had been in saj‘ it would not have been 
out of their style and in that case it would have been imitable. But the 
fact is that the say’ of the Qur'an ts inimitable. The same thing could be 
adopted in case the Qur’an had been in verse. Thus there would have 
been no meaning in the avoidance of poetry. Secondly saj’ 1s the basis 
of poetry that 1s to say, it was the first step in the evolution of poetry which 
formally and finally evolved from saj‘ into its pesent form. The Qur’an’s 
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renunciation of poetry and its keeping clear from it has been declared in 
such an emphatic way that it cannot be said that the Qur’an has the 
remotest connection with poetry. In case the Qur'an is maintained to be 
saj', it would be difficult to preserve the force of renunciation. Thirdly, 
the pagan diviners were familiar with the saj’. Divination was similarly 


denounced by the Prophet and the Qur'an as 1s evident from -a8 Us Vs 


(And it is not the composition of a diviner). Once some men came 
to the Prophet and spoke to him about the fetus. They uttered the 


} « * ee ; 
following sentences : , Was a. pew wl Jy BIN» wont) ‘oe GM wted 
v uv v J v 


(How should we pay blood-money of him who has neither drunk nor 
eaten nor cried nor raised his voice. Should not his blood remain 
unavenge d f) 

The Prophet said in reply : OGN! ax.5 lanl 9! dole le)! delet scl 
(Is it the say’ of paganism or of the diviners ?). This clearly shows that 
the Prophet considered saj' to be wrong 

Now remains the question of those verses which look like saj’. Really 
they are not so. For sometimes a Quranic discourse is on the pattern of 
saj' but it 1s not saj’ actually. Say’ is distinguished by a particular style 
and its chief characteristic is that the diction 1s more important than the 
meaning and the idea. In the Qur'an much importance 1s attached to 
meaning and there is, thus, a great difference between the two styles, i.e., 
between the diction laying emphasis on the form and the diction laying 
emphasis on the meaning 

Moreover the saj', as has just been said, is a particular style which if 
not properly observed makes the discourse jerky and takes away its 
eloquence as is the case with poetry : if the particular style is not observed 
it can no longer be called poetry. Some of the Quranic verses which are 
said to be in sa}' do not conform to the rules of saj' as some of the lines 
are shorter and others longer so that the rhyme in the second line comes 
after double the leneth of the first line. This style of setting words 1s not 
permissible in the saj’. In these circumstances the term saj‘ cannot be 
applied to these Quranic verses, for it would mean disturbing the 
eloquence of the Qur'an which is out of the question. Moreover had this 
been the case, the opponents of the Qur’an would not have remained 
silent ; they would surely have objected to it and would never have called 
it magi 

The ending letters of the verses of the Qur'an  jwlss have an 


~ 


exclusive stvle; there is nothing common between them and the say’ 
and the rhyme 
and Misa afterwards in a verse (and the 
due notto the Sa] but to the des ription 
of one story in different ways conveying the same idea. Those who are 
skilled in the art of description know that it 1s very difficult to describe 
one event in a variety of languageas it makes the maintenance of eloquence 


ee ec ee ae 
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very difficult. The Qur’an has succeeded in maintaining its standard of 
eloquence in spite of repeating most of the stories and events in different 
words and styles. The eloquence has, as already stated, never suffered 
owing to repetition. Therefore this variety is one aspect of that quality 
which rendered the Qur’an inimitable. The order followed in the use of 
words is for a different purpose altogether and the apparent resemblance 
of the july with the saj' cannot actually put the Quranic verses 


in the category of saj’. 
Qur’AN IS NOT POETRY 


Poetry in all its varieties was commonly practised by the Arabs. Even 
boys composed long poems without any difficulty. In the previous pages 
it has been repeatedly stated that the style of the Qur'an is different from 
poetry and this very difference is responsible for its inimitability. If the 
Qur’an had been in poetry it would have been imitable 

The Qur’an itself has very strongly declared that it is not poetry. 
For instance in the following verses : ) ant! oliele Lig ( We 


have not taught him poetry). (,) i: Use a2 Ly» (And it is not the 


composition of a poet.) There are quotations in the Qur'an to the effect 
that the unbelievers themselves objected to its being the work of a poet. 
When the opponents became perplexed about its style, they said all 
sorts of things. 5o sometimes they said it was poetry; at other times, 
they declared it to be the words of a diviner or a magician. Al-Baqilani 
holds that these objections mean that in their opinion the Qur’an was 
some sort of poetry (but not exactly that) with which they were familiar, 
the term poetry was applied to it on account of its minute consideration 
of nature in the sense the philosophers used the term although the 
Arabs differed from this definition of poetry. Another weak explanation 
which may be given, is that the common people not acquainted with the 
metres of poetry called the Qur’an a poem 

There are sentences in the Qur’an the metre of which corresponds 
to the hemistich of a verse. Examples of such sentences have been 
given by al-Baqilani with their metres. I quote only one of them 
lal 9253 9 Wie Glin » (And the bowls like watering troughs 


and the cooking pots that would not be lowered from their place) 

But before answering the objection that the Qur’an is poetry, it is neces- 
sary to know what poetry is. It has been defined as follows :——‘’ A discourse 
which is intentionally rhymed and metrical, indicating an idea and having 
more than one verse, is called poetry.”’ It is clear that there are two 
conditions of poetry. First, the rhyme and metre should be intentional. 
Secondly, there should be more than one verse. The sentences of the 
Qur’an which are said to be in consonance with the laws of metres are 
unintentionally so. In a simple discourse the language is metrical by 
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chance, for instance, a man says: »ull is)! 9U! gel (Shut up the 


door and bring me the food) and Ww. -E & ol! se! (Give me 


water to drink, O boy, quickly). These sentences have metre but it is not 
intentional and so they cannot be called verses. Moreover the second 
condition that there should be more than one line, also does not apply 
to those verses of the Qur’an which are metrical. Another point is that if 
this correspondence to metres had put the Qur'an in the category of 
poetry, this fact would have surely been known to its opponents and they 
would have believed it to be poetry without hesitation. It is improbable 
that the later people could do what the contemporaries of the Prophet 
could not. Another point still is that in case they had regarded the 
Qur'an as poetry, its opponents would have hurried to imitate as poetry 
when they had complete mastery of all its varieties. Their inability to do 
so was a clear proof that they did not believe the Qur'an to be a poetical 
composition 


CoMPETITORS OF THE Qur’AN 


History has brought to us the names of some people who have, during 
the last fourteen hundred years, either themselves competed with the 
Qur'an or else their works have been considered by others as competing 
with it. These people were of two kinds : 1. Those who pretended to be 
prophets producing a revelation. 2. Those who did the work for the sake 
of art, and imagined that it was in their power to produce a rival to the 
Qur'an or else others thought that it was so 

There were five men in the first category. The result of their mission 
is proved by their ends as two of them were killed without achieving any 
success, two became proper Muslims afterwards and the fifth fell back 
to an ordinary position 

I dal ne (Musailima), a man of al-Yamama, pretended to be 


a prophet during the last days of the Arabian Apostle. He did this 
after he had visited Medina and embraced Islam. His aim was to 
acquire a kingdom and he offered his terms for peace to the Apostle 
to the effect that he should be accepted as a partner or appointed as 
the Apostle’s successor. ai... claimed that the angel Rahman 


brought him his Qur’an which was divided into sections and sentences. 
His compositions were in harmony with the saj' of diviners as_ he 
asserted the prophetic office to be a part of divination. Here is one of 


his compositions wee? ee 8 bw 


3a i .s 
I 3 b rs 


(The elephant, what is the elephant and what did make you know what 
is the elephant. It has a hard tail and long trunk). As can be seen from 
this example, the whole composition was foolish and mean. His end 
proved that he was not a prophet and that his compositions were not 
revelations. After the death ot the Prophet, the First Caliph sent a 
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large army against Musailima and he was put to death, leaving no one 
to mention him except the Muslims in their histories, and none to 
mourn him 


2. pol oye! (al-Aswad al-‘Anasi) whose name was alec 


(‘Abhala). He was a native of al-Yaman. He was famous for his 
eloquence, divination, saj‘, oratory and poetry. He pretended, during 
the last days of the Prophet to receive revelations from God but did 
not claim them to be a Qur’an. When the alleged revelation came to 
him, he cast down his head and after a while raising it said: ‘ He says 
to me this and this." This man was killed twenty-four hours before 
the death of the Prophet 


> 


3. dbs cp aetb (Tulaiha b. Khuwailid) of the tribe of al-Asad 


was one of the valiant Arabs. He visited the Prophet with the deputation 
of his tribe in the ninth year of Hijra. He embraced Islam with all 
his tribe. When he returned home, he claimed prophetic office and 
acquired a big position after the death of the Prophet. He asserted 
that one QOsJlys brought him revelation but laid no claim to a 


Qur’an. His people were eloquent and they only followed him for the 
sake of party spirit and to acquire a kingdom for themselves. Only one 
of his revelations has been quoted by Yaqit. The First Caliph sent an 
army to fight him. A battle took place between the two parties which 
resulted in the defeat of Tulaiha. He then fled to Syria. Afterwards he 
embraced Islam again and displayed gallantry at the battle of Qadisia. 

4. Sylll ce ple (Sajah, daughter of al-Harith) a woman 

c 

of the tribe of Tamim who lived with her maternal uncles, has 9 
(the Banu Taghlib). They were Christians. She learnt their lore and 
claimed the prophetic office after the death of the Prophet. Some of 
her people followed her and she came with them to fight against the 
First Caliph. On the way she fought with some of the tribes and 
made peace with others. During this time Musailima had gained 
power and on hearing about the mission of Sajih he became afraid 
So he met her at an appointed place and offered to marry her. The 
agreement was reached and the marriage was performed. She did not 
claim any Qur’an for herself but like al-Aswad and Tulaiha asserted 


that she had revelations and produced some compositions in saj 
After the murder of Musailima she gave up her pretension and for a 


second time came into the fold of Islam and spent the remaining life 
as a Muslim. 

5. The famous poet, Ahmad b. al-Husain al-Mutanabbi, killed in 
354 A.H. In his early days he pretended to the prophetic office and 
claimed that, a Qur’an had been revealed to him. A few people followed 
him. But afterwards he gave up his pretension and lived like an ordinary 
man. 
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In the second category four names have been given: 
1. Syl! syed! (an-Nadr b. al-Harith ) a contemporary of 


the Prophet whose daughter's verses are cited in a.\s) He did not 


pretend to be a hse het. Some people claimed that he wrote a_ history 

of the Persians and other stories with which the Arabs were not 

familiar in imitation of the Qur'an. On account of his foolishness in 
historian has cared to quote his composition 


bn-al-Muaqaffa') was a famous writer and an 


elog ent man of his age. Pe: ple asserted that he devoted himself to 


competing with the Qur’an for some time ; then he tore what he had 
composed and felt shy in disclosing it. The atheists think that his 
des! 3; was written by him in a spirit of competition with 


the Qur'an. It is a small treatise which has been printed several times 
here is no proof that adie)! +»! ever claimed to compete with 


the Qur'an. It is just a fabrication of the atheists 
. a nd j 


5 Ses aWanhadl hall ed wre a! is = Ae»! (died 


293 A.H.). He was an atheist. He wrote many books against religion 
and it is said that he is the author of a book called ele (The 
— 


Crown). According to |-Fida, the Muslim scholars refuted all the 
! 
i 


arguments of ar-Rawat ng cluding his claim to competition with the 
Qur'an. Though it is said th: it he inte aded to compete with the Qur’an 
with his yet there is no proof that he wrote it in a spirit of 
ompetition. It is probable, therefore, that in it, as in his other books, 
ie also advanced arguments against the inimitability of the Qur’an 
Al-Ma‘arri has ‘marked in his ©!.aa! ' (al-Ghufran) about 


~ 


ar-Rawandi's 


wt 9 wld 


As regards his crown it deserves not to be a sandal. His crown is 
not but, as the diviners said, fie and dirt) 


4. Gal “A! yg! (Abul-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, died 449 A.H.). It 


is asserted that he competed with the Qur'an through a book named 


an | ! ] 
* 
wes) 9) ow oly g wee 9. oes 


It is a baseless allegation of the atheists that they charged al-Ma‘arri 
with competing with the Qur'an. A clear proof against them is that 
Ma‘arri has himself expressed his views in al-Ghutran * in the following 


words 
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re LT ale yg ale I be et & “Le GU! OL! Ie O! Ange 9 dole aan! y 


Os ptlanatl pal SSIs ath Vy Se fe Saabs lay VE opt oly jlee Vb 

~ 4458)! a Ys eo wa! 4 Uae su Y> >, Vs 
(An atheist and a guided man have “agreed that the book brought by 
Muhammad has overcome in inimitability and met its enemy with 
punishments. It has not been based on any pattern and has no resemblance 
with unfamiliar narration. It is neither a poem, having metre, nor rajaz. 
It has no parity with the oratory of the Arabs or with the saj’ of the 
diviners). Moreover the book which is alleged to have been written in 
competition is only entitled OlWly Jy.d! and the words slley 


LVI y yg are only an addition based on suspicion. 


A description of the work appeared in one of the modern Egyptian 
journals «|#;J! volume 1, pp. 37, 310 and 589. The perusal of thie 


article clearly indicates that the style of the work is totally different 
from that of the Qur’an. To blame al-Ma‘arri for competing with the 
Qur'an is totally wrong. In spite of some purely personal or, maybe, 
heretical opinions, he expressed excellent opinion about the Qur’an. 


M. Bapruppin ALavI. 
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THE DELHI URDU AKHBAR AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE 


CONTROVERSY AS TO THE First Urnpu NEwspaApPER 


the present stage which is the first 

far the Delhi Urdu Akhbar has been 

ur, as it happened to be the first Urdu 

newspaper existing in 1836. There is sufficient evidence to prove its 
claim for pride of place. Some scholars led away by enthusiasm may, 
however, name some other as the first Urdu newspaper of India. We 
should therefore, review and carefully examine _such claims before 
arriving at a definite conclusion. Ydsuf Kazimi ‘Anf, Ra’isi-A‘zam of 
Calcutta in his presidential address delivered at the Bengal Urdu 
Conference which held its session on 25th and 26th January, 1938, 
declared that the first Urdu newspaper was started in Bengal. It was 
called the Mir’at-ul-Akhbar, and was published in 1821 from Calcutta. 
It is unfortunate that no copy of this valuable Mir’at-ul-Akhbar 1s existing. 
Had it been so, surely, it would have given us a concrete proof. However 


REN OMe To 


Te 


we are aware of the existence of the Persian newspaper, called the 
Mir’at-ul-Akhbar, which was owned and published by the famous 
Bengali, Rajah Ram Mohan Roy. Much could be said about this paper, 
but it would not serve our purpose as it was a Persian newspaper. Its 
first issue was published on 20th April, 1822, and not 1821, as stated by 
‘Arif.! 

Anothe rdu scholar, Qadi ‘Abdul Ghaffar, is of opinion that the 
first Urdu Press was established in Calcutta in 1810. It was called the 
Hindustani Press, and its owner was Ikram ‘Ali. But Qadi ‘Abdul Ghaffar 
writes thé he first Urdu newspaper was published tr Benares in 

title of Khair Khahi-Hind, the ow: he Press being 


paper was printed ut was published 


does not huld goo s according to him 


ar later thar 
O be in redible 


’ Delhi Urdu Akhbar as 


Akh il have been very 
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usefully utilised by Dr. I. H. Qureishi, and the learned Urdu savant, 
Pandit Dattatriya Kaifi, has correctly given the year of first publication 
as 1836. There is another foreign scholar, Margarita Barnes, who seems 
to have fallen into the same error. She thinks that “‘ Sayyed ul-Akhbar 
was probably the first Urdu newspaper which was published in 1837." 
So far as the date of the publication is concerned, the information is 
correct, but the first part of the statement does not appear to be right. 

Again, she is on the wrong track when she mentions that “in 1838, 
Delhi Urdu Akhbar appeared and was thus followed by Qiran-us-Saadain, 
Fawaid un-Nazirin, the latter being edited by Hindus.’”? 

The controversy, as to which 1s the first Urdu Akhbar of India, 
continues to engross the attention of scholars. Even as recently as two 
years back we find another learned scholar trying his best to solve this 
puzzle. !n his learned and interesting paper, he tries to establish the 
claim of a Calcutta newspaper called Jam-i-Jehan Numa, as it was 
published much earlier than the Delhi Urdu Akhbar, that is in March, 
1822.3 

We are not unaware of the fact that Jam-i-Jehan Numa made its 
first appearance on 28th March, 1822, with a notice that it would be 
published weekly, its subscription being rupees two per mensem. ‘‘ The 
second number explained its aims and scope which were declared to be 
the promulgation of articles of news from the English newspapers, and 
the procuring and making known intelligence of all that passed at the 
principal cities of Hindustan, whether foreign or within the E.1.Co.’s 
territories,’’ and “ it invited not in so clear a language the attention of all 
persons who might have any wish or plan to communicate or any 
statement of facts to publish, to send the same to the editor who would 
insert it in his paper and carefully conceal the name of the writer.” 
‘Conformably with the intentions thus allowed, the editor acted upon 
the principle of copying from the English papers and publishing in 
Persian any article which suited his purpose, of inserting all sorts of 
correspondence, and more especially discussing openly and unreservedly 
the system of government pursued in Oudh and other Indian States 
al''ed to the British Government.” 

From the second year of its career, according to Prof. Sanial, 
the newspaper published a U rdu Supplement and the following notice 
was published in English, ‘‘ The Editor Jam-i-Jehan Numa begs leave 
respectfully to notify to the public that he has, with a view to rendering 
this publication more interesting, entertaining and instructive to the 
European portion of its supporters, resolved to publish in future a 
supplementary sheet in pure Hindustani or Oordu tongue, at the addi'ional 
trifling charge of four annas the number one, or one rupee per month, 


varita Barnes, The Indian Press, 


n Siddiqi, The First Urdu Newspaper, /slamic Culture, April, 1947, pp. 160-166 
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if taken together with the two Persian sheets, but if taken separately 
two rupees will be charged per mensem.””? 

The supplement contained interesting stories and a variety of useful 
information. It also contained a series of Urdu translations from an 
English rendering of the Persian Tarikh-i-‘Alamgiri which was completed 
in its columns. Occasionally Urdu ‘ ghazals’ graced the paper 
Unfortunately the supplement did not prove 


i 


a success and as such it 
was discontinued from 23rd January, 1824. 


As our patrons find no interest in the Oordu language and even 
| 


Indian gentlemen whose mother tongue it is, have a predilection for 

Persian. "* 

Accordingly - Persian portion was enlarged to 12 pages and the 

additional portion was utilised in publishing a serialised translation of 
| 

Alf Laila (Arabian Nights) and some interesting stories and sketches. 
Thus we find Jam-i-Jehan Numa had an Urdu supplement, and when 

Qi 

it failed to attract patrons it was discarded and Jam-i-Jehan Numa 

usual continued as a Persian newspaper. Kaifi Sahib holds 

view.* 


as 
a simular 
Let us carefully examine Prof. Aslam Siddiqi’s statement ‘‘ The facts 
as they now emerge are that Jim-i-Jehdn Numa in Urdu appeared for 
the first tume on March 28, 1822. Its Persian supplement was started on 
May 16th, 1822.” 

Professor S. C. $ has used the earlier issues of the Jam-i-Jehan 
Numa not only the 28th March, 1822 issue, but subsequent issues as well. 
He says that the Jam-i-Jehan Numa was a Persian newspaper and it 
made its appearance on 28th March, 1822. Further, he says that in the 
2nd year of its publication, it had an Urdu supplement. This fact 
corroborates Mr. Bayley’s assertion that the Urdu supplement was 
started on 29th March, 1823 

The Professor's argument that the 
on May 16th, 1822, is not correct, for 


Persian, viz., 24th April, 1822, 


.) 


Persian supplement was started 
even the earlier issues were in 
and its preceding numbers 

In support of his point of view he cites a notice from the first issue of 
Rajah Ran Mohan Roy's Per ian Weekly Mir'at ul Akhbar dated 20th 
April, 1822. which states, “ The Editor informed the public that although 
many newspapers had been published in the City to gratify their readers, 
yet there were none in Persian for the information of those who were 
well versed in that langua 
he has therefore undertaken to publish a Persian ne 


(Islamic Culture, April No. 2, 1947, p. 166 
t possible, that Rajah Ram Mohan Roy was not aware of this 


It 1s 
i its infancy for its fourth number was published 


-wspaper every week.’ 


paper, « it was Still mn 
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on 24th April, 1822, i.e., 4 days later than the date of the notice. This 
issue notices the Hyderabad Affairs, and praises the work of Rajah 
Chandulal. (Islamic Culture, January, 1934, p. 105). 

Again in support of his thesis, the learned Professor says ‘A 
reference to the issues of Calcutta Journal, dated May 8th, 1822, and 
June 22, 1822, unravels the mystery. Jam-i-Jehan Numa started as a 
Hindoostanee Weekly, but its eighth issue dated May 16, 1822, contained 
a portion of material in the Persian language. By and by, Persian ousted 
Hindoostanee so that by the time (October 10, 1822) Mr. Bayley wrote 
his note, Jam-i-Jehan Numa had become a purely Persian paper.” 

This fact, too, is not tenable, as we have earlier stated, 
Prof. 5. C. Sanial has referred to the issues of April, June, July, August, 
etc., which were in Persian. Had it been otherwise, surely he would 
have mentioned the change. Even *y Renter Barnes says that the oldest 
extant newspaper in Persian is Jam-i-Jehan Numa which made its first 
appearance on 28th March, 1822, (Margarita Barnes The Indian 
Press, p. 111.) 

The fact that the earlier issues of Jam-i-Jehan Numa were in Persian 
cannot be denied and in 1823 asa Urdu supplement it flourished for about 
a year. The reasons for its discontinuance are given in the issue dated 
23rd January, 1824. 

These facts clearly bring home the point that the Jam-i-Jehan-Numa 
continued as a Persian pe from 28th March, 1822 to 1829, while 
the Urdu supplement had a_ chequered life. Started as a supplement 
on 29th March, 1823, it was oma on 23rd January, 1824, and again 
made its appearance in 1825. 5o Persian was more popular than its 
Urdu counterpart in Bengal cannot be denied. It is on the later issues of 
1825 onwards, he has thrown light for which we are grateful to him. 

It is interesting to note that it was patronised by the government for 
a number of years. The Government insignia, the Royal Arms, was 
inscribed on the title page, and the news published in it was more or 
less official. But from 1828 it began to appear without the Royal Arms 
and the editor began to express his opinion more freely. 


DESCRIPTION 


This very important newspaper whose copies are rare and almost 
inaccessible, started its career in 1836; and continued without breaks 
even during the dark days of the Mutiny. It however, stopped publication 
later on." 

It is of a very large size (i.e., 13.2” Xg.6"). It was published on 
Sundays and each issue normally consisted of four pages each divided 
into two columns. But whenever the ‘ ghazals,’ poems, etc., were 
published each page had more than two columns. Sometimes it had a 


1. No scholar could claim to have read as many volumes of this paper, as the writer 
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supplement of two more pages. The monthly, half-yearly and annual 
subscription which had always to be paid in advance were Rs. 2, Rs. 10, 
and Ks. 20 respectively. It was at first published by Sayyid Husain and 
was printed in the Delhi Urdu Akhbar Press. But a notice in the issue of 
August, 1853, announces that Imdad Husain, the proprietor of the press 
sold it on 2nd August, 1853, for hard cash to Maulvi Md. Baqir who 
purchased it for his son. It was then published by the editor-proprietor 
near Md. Baqir’s Imambara. But again we find from issue No. 24, 
dated May, 1853, Imdad Husain working as a publisher and printer. 
He was however relieved of the work from 3rd October, 1853, after which 
date Sayyid Md. Husain once again appears as the sole proprietor and 
publisher of the paper 

The Delhi Urdu Akhbar was well edited and maintained a high 
standard of impartial criticism. The language was elegant pre-Mutiny 
Delhi Urdu. It was well informed about world affairs and Indian states, 
and its comments were intelligent and shrewd. It gave prominence 
to news from foreign countries and Indian states. In the affairs of the 
neighbouring states, it naturally evinced great interest. 

The paper throws refreshing light on the cultural, social and political 
life of Delhi. It did not limit itself to the interest of the rich and the 
great and brought before the public the hardships and sufferings of the 
poor, as well. Its reports regarding the deaths and births of the rich or 
the poor, make very interesting reading. 

Its accounts of the events 


of the Sikh and Burmese wars, border 
incidents, et 


, its reference to the various trends of contemporary opinions, 
its comments on the work of the members of the government and the 
Punjab affairs, the publicity given to the work of educational institutions 
such as Delhi College, the Aligarh Madrasa, etc., and the well-documented 
reports of the tours and work of the Governor-General and other top 
ranking officials enhanced the importance and popularity of the paper 
among its readers and its value for a modern student of historical research. 

Consistent with the declared aim of the paper to give prominence to 
Indian states, the kingdoms of Bhopal, Hyderabad, Bhawalpur, Gwalior, 
Rampur, Jawara, Bharatpur, Oudh, Talpur, Khairpur, Patiala, Kashmir 
and Jammu and others were given full publicity. In course of our survey 
we shall touch upon two or three of these states 

[his paper also published special supplements, catalogues and 
advertisement copies of other printed works which were given gratis 
to the contributors. In the last column of each 


issue, we find a_ short 
summary of news of various places under the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
news * 


THe EMPEROR'S ACTIVITIES REPORTED 


It also published a weekly bulletin from the Fort, giving full news of 
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the emperor's health and his engagements.’ These bulletins reveal the 
miserable state of the once splendid court—the petty largess and gifts, the 
high-sounding titles bestowed by an emperor who wanted to maintain 
the semblance of dignity in exceedingly adverse circumstances and the 
picturesque pageantry and ceremonial of the court of this emperor without 
an empire. Later on these bulletins ceased to be published regularly. 

Bahadur Shah’s ‘Ghazals’ were very popular, for after his accession 
and even ten years later, they still commanded respect from the press. 
Even in the issues of 1847 to 53, we find its columns adorned with verses 
and panegyrics composed by the emperor, who, as is well known, was a 
poet of great originality and sensibility. We also read the poems of 
{brahim Dhauq, the emperor’s instructor in poetry, the poems of Mirza 
Asadullah Ghalib, Hafiz Gulam Rasdl (penname) ‘ Viran’ the pupil of 
Dhaug, the royal princes suchas Mirza Muhammad Ali Bakht, Mirza 
Haidar Shukoh, Mirza Jiwan Bakht, Mirza Nur-ud-din, and Mirza Khidr 
Sultan were some of the distinguished contributors to this newspaper 

A mushi'‘irah (poetic contest) was held in August, 1852, when Mirza 
Ndr-ud-din Bahadur son of Mirza Sulaiman Shukoh recited the Ghazal, 
of which the first couplet reads:: 


we oa dt Glew We y 

ot OLT FT pls Whe oe 2 Ss 
and concluded with this couplet 

Fog SE o 2) Lh HS Sos 

AS 90 her HTT GU TUS Up Jo 


Mirza Ghalib, the greatest Urdu poet recited his Ghazal, opening 
with 


EF oll eT 9 WY eT OUT ee 
SF ge bey TS ty pol Fee 
The emperor’s poem opens with the couplet 
oF pec eN5 5 UST jlo ce pe 
WS 0 Spy L Ke Sl ae 


On Friday, the 6th October, 1837, the Emperor Akbar Shah II died at the Qutb at the advanced 
age of 82. He was succeeded by Mirza Abu Zafar who assumed the title of Abul Muzaffar Siraj-ud-din 
Muhammad Bahadur Shah II. A detailed account of his various activities forms a regular feature of the 
Delhi Urdu Akbbar 

2. Vol. 14, Issue No. 32, 8th August, 1852 
Note.—-Musghi‘iras (symposiums) were literary gatherings where poems on a set refrain, or, otherwise 


were recited to the admiration and applause of fellow poets and enthusiast listeners 


4 
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On another occasion the emperor himself graced the mushia‘irah 
and stayed there till late in the night. His Ghazal started with 
2| , Like § ew fs ec » 


Jl ay on es B cid S .- XS 
Mirza Ali Bakht Bahadur read the Ghazal which opens with the verse 


Po 


oj 
< 


er MS Ky Dut & 
Aheloy Hel gn ff a. LI 

Mirza Muhammad Nur-ud-din followed suit with this couplet 
Elev oj S onl = oo, 

SI ev Soe © Glee Syl o 


Ghalib recited his well-known poem with its immortal opening verse 


}! ie 33 -. Jub! dow jk 
J! ar KK 3959 KK Bp 

Throughout the issues one comes across many ghazals, qasidas 
and ghazal-i-ghair terahi of the emperor read in the mushi‘irahs. 

In its issues a detailed account of the marriage celebrations of Mirza 
Jiwan Bakht was given. The Jumat-ul-Wida of Ramadan 1268 A.H. was, 
as usual, observed by the paper. As the emperor was not feeling well 
he could not participate in the prayers. But the princes, Mirza 
Jiwan Bakht, Mirza Fath-ul-Mulk and others attended the congregation 
in the Jama‘-Masjid. The tender love and paternal kindness shown by 
Fath-ul-Mulk to Mirza Jiwan Bakht brings word of praise from the 
editor 

Mu'‘iz-ud-daulah, the British Agent, whom the emperor used to 
address affectionately as +*.!+5% was informed by the emperor 
that Mirza Zainul-‘Abidin had left before his death a sum of Rs. 400 
to be given to his mother and that the amount had been sent to the Agent 

Heavy floods in the Jamna caused a great havoc in the villages of 
Chandraveli and Andhauli. The villagers, being rendered homeless, 
appealed to the emperor to give them shelter and allot land in the 
Qudsia Bagh. Their request was granted 

The long drawn. out dispute about the recognition of the heir- 
apparent, and the determination of his rank, was settled satisfactorily. 
A letter to that effect arrived from the court of Directors addressed to 
Mirza Muhammad Sultan Fath-ul-Mulk 

It was on Friday the gth Dhihaj (equivalent to 24th September, 1852), 
that the happy event took place with great pomp and show in the Fort. 
Details of the ceremony and the Darbar are reported by this paper as 
follows 
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The emperor conferred on Mirza Md. Sultan honours and khil‘ats 
befitting the high office and status of the heir-apparent. These were 
Dastar Sarbasta ba Gdshwara wa hale wa Jegah wa Sarpech- 
Murrusa‘. Khil‘ati-Khasa Qabai Kamkhab Oudharang Dosshilai- 
Sufid, Mala-i-Marwarid, Jarib-i-Dasti, Ghora ba Saz wa Yerak, 
Hathi-mai-Amari, Kursi wa Sephar Gajgah, Turkash, Kaman, Sepher, 
Shamshir, Nalki Nashan Naqqara, Mahi-i-Maratab, Naubat Aftabi, 
Dori Jarib Hud numa, etc.! 
The emperor also presented four ‘khil‘ats’ to the personnel of the 
Wali ‘Ahd (heir-apparent). The royal princes offered ‘ nazars,’ according 
to their rank and status, to the Wali ‘Ahd. The first to pay the nazar was 
Mirza Jiwan Bakht, and he was followed by other members of the royal 
family. The courtiers were surprised to see that Mirza Jiwan Bakht 
should have priority over Mirza Mughal Bahadur. But the paper silences 
these murmurs by saying +*!> 0l9~= urs Shee y gel, 
But a little later on he says there must be some meaning in it. 
~~ uel gy d ot odlale p>! aK gm 4 ow 2S She cas 4 SS, 
= GP (pre 9 rks CAT ge edt A rl ti Cae 


The emperor graciously conferred upon the heir-apparent the 
following long, high-sounding title 
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1. Note In this connection it is interesting to note that Lord Dalhousie decided not to carry out the 
original plan, but to negotiate. Prince Fakhr-ud-din was therefore approached with proposals offering 
recognition as emperor on his father’s death, provided he would consent to meet the Governor-General 
at all times on equal terms and to remove the imperial family from the palace in Delhi to the Qutb, some 


miles southward. To these the prince assented, vide, The Cambridge History of India, vol. 5, p. 607, 
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On this auspicious occasion the poet-laureate Khaqana-i-Hind Shaikh 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan Dhaug composed this couplet on the spur 
of the moment. 

er 3s gil & SS) ; Sapte Jy cae wp at G95 2 eo 
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Che emperor issued orders for the renewal of the mansab and the 
payments to be made to Jiwan Bakht and Malikai-Zamani Nawab 
Zinat Mahal 

The appointment of Mirza Fath-ul-Mulk as heir-apparent was 
warmly welcomed by the people and the press. When Nawab Sadiq Ali, 
Faujdar of the heir-apparent died, his son Mir Shahid ‘Ali succeeded him 
as | aujdar 

The palace bulletin reports published by the paper inform its 
readers that Sayyid Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Qilla‘dar, was forbidden by the 
emperor to enter the fort. This news caused anxiety and surprise to the 
press. But the release of further details giving the facts of the case 
satisfied the curiosity and anxiety of the public. The editor praises the 
sagacity of the emperor, in taking such action against Hamid ‘Ali Khan 
as it was found that he had not paid the arrears to bagals and kisans 
which were long overdue.! 

On the roth July, 1853, the emperor was not feeling well and yet he 
attended to his work in the Diwan-i- Khas. He had an attack of dysentery. 
Hakim Ahsan-ullah Khan treated him. Nawab Zinat Mahal fed orphans. 
The Hakim Sahib was asked to be present in the Diwan-i-Khis all the 

ime. On the 11th of July the Wali ‘ Ahad presented ‘ Nazar’ tothe emperor, 

as the emperor could not attendthe ‘Id prayers. On the 12th the emperor 
attended the Diwan-i-Khis. Saif-ud-daulah the Wakil-i-Sultan was 
commanded to inform the Agent about the sickness of the emperor. 
As a ‘sadqa,’ two prisoners were set free. 

On the 13th a letter was sent to Mirza Shikoh asking him why he could 
not attend the Durbar on the ‘Jd day. He was asked to present himself 
early. Ghulam ‘Abbas Wakil informed the emperor that the Agent sent 
a tray of mangoes, which he had accepted on behalf of the emperor. 
On 14th, the Wali ‘Ahd offered prayers for the emperor's early recovery 
and told Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, that a suitable khil‘atwould be conferred 
upon him after the ghusl-i-sehhath (bath after recovery from illness) of the 
emperor. On the 15th the emperor conferred upon Agha Sultan, the son 
of Nawab Mirza, a khil‘at and the title of Shams-ud-daulah Dhulfigar 
Jung, on his appointment as a Bakhshi. The Agha Mirza Bakshi presented 
11 ashrafis to the emperor The emperor suffered from high fever. 
On the 16th Agha Begum sent for a hakim from Bilaspur. Hakim Ahsanullah 
requested the emperor not to take medicine of quack hakims. On 
the 17th the qila‘dar paid his respects to the emperor. The emperor, 


1s, No. 363 17th April, 185 
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extending the hand of Mirza Jiwan Bakht to the qila‘dar told him that 
the Shadra Gardens recently laid out by him belonged to Mirza Jiwan 
Bakht as his personal property. In the afternoon the emperor gave one 
thousand rupees to Nunhi Begum and Agha Begum, daughters of Mirza 
Shah ‘Abbas Baig. After a few days the emperor recovered his health. 
Mirza Wali ‘Ahd composed a poem on this auspicious occasion which he 
recited before the emperor. 

The emperor did not keep up to the diet prescribed by Hakim 
Ahsanullah Khan, so there was a relapse. But thanks to the successful 
treatment of Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, the emperor recovered completely 
on the 21st Safar—23rd November, 1853. While he was sick Begum 
Zinat Mahal nursed him?! After the ghusl-i-sehhat, the emperor 
awarded titles and khitabs to the following persons 

Ahteram-ud-daulah Hiaziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ahsan-daullah was 
presented an elephant, with howdah, Palki, Khil‘at-i-faqra consisting 
of Khil‘at Chogha Kamquab, Mulbisi-Khis Dushala, Goshwara 

Ma-i-Jawahar, Zanjir-i-fil wa palki jahalerdar, with a new title 

Aflattin-i- Dawran. 

Mu 'tabar-ud-dawlah was honoured with the title of Mo‘iz-ul-Omarah 
and a Khil‘at. 
Hakim Md. Husain received the title of Rashid-ud-Dawlah 

Said-ul-Mulk and Khil‘ats 

Hakim Hisam-ud-din, the title .of Wahid-ud-daulah Jalinds-i- 
zaman, Mir Jauher, Darigha Shafa Khana, Mu'tamid Khan. Zahir 

Ahmed, son of Hakim Ahsanullah Khan’s sister, Amir-ud-daulah. 

Pandit Sheo Pershad, Tulsiram, Ram Pershad, Mirza Bismillah Baig 

(Astrologer) Musammath Champa (a maid of the Shafakhana Hakim 

Imamuddin) and others were given Khil‘ats. ; 

The following persons recited gasidas Mirza ‘Ali Bakht, Ghalib, 
Ibrahim Dhaug, Mukarram ‘Ali Khan, Mushtaq Husain Khan, Tanwir 
Husain, Ajhodya Pershad Mir Haider ‘Ali, etc., Sultan-us-Shu‘ara 
Khaqgan-i-Hind Ibrahim Khan Dhaug, was presented with Zanjir-ba-Fil 
and one ring by the emperor and four sepoys were appointed to be on 
attendance to him. The paper pays a high tribute to the character and 
simplicity of the poet.* 

Nawab Zinat Mahal composed a qasida (panegyric) of which we 
quote the first and the last couplets : 


pO > ye HL 92 we & Ure yh Slee yolk & QO) cay 
pO pe Ja>D bon aoe) Oma ©) a ey SF my A ger & bd 
Another qasida of her of which we quote the first and the last 
1 ] 
couplets 
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1. Vol. 15, No. 48, 27th November, 1853 2. Vol. 15, No. 20, 15th May, 1853. 
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On the auspicious occasion, Dhaug and Ghalib read their Qasidas. 
Dhauq’s Qasida though lengthy, covers one page and half of the issue of 
Dehli Urdi Akhbar. The first couplet reads : 


; ‘ , ” , ' 
PPS > 4am pe ee Ae we OLE 2 a! a >! oi SL) 
The last couplet reads: 
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The emperor appointed Maharajah Gopal Chand Bahadur, son of 
Gobind Jagat Sait Bahadur as the Mukhtar of Sarkar Malik-i-Zaman-i 
Zinat Mahal with the title of Mu‘iz-ul-Mulk and gave him a Khil‘at. 
Fateh ‘Ali Khan Ghilam Rasul, the ex-Kothwal of Delhi was sent to 
receive him 

The news of the publication of the third diwan of the emperor finds 
publicity. The emperor sent two volumes to the British Agent at Delhi 
through Sai!-ud-daulah Vakil-i-Sultani, the second and third volumes of 
the diwan were sent to Jaggat Sait Bahadur and Mumtiz-ud-daulah, 
both of them tendered as nazar two ashrafis each. Maulvi Md. Baqir whose 
work, Lectures at Meerut, controversy and tussle between his party and 
Ja‘fer Ali’s party—-Fatwas, his rivals’ propaganda, etc., are fully published, 
was honoured by the emperor with the present of two volumes. 

The birth of a son to Fakhr-i-Zamani Begam and the visit of the 
emperor on 9th Sha‘ban are notified in the newspaper.* The emperor 
took a long drive to Zafar Bagh situated at a disiance of 6 miles from 
the city. When the carriage passed, he was cheered lustily by the people 
who had gathered along the road to have his darshan. 

It was rumoured that the emperor sometime later would stay for 
two months at Zafar Bagh 

The emperor was fond of Sair-i-Gulfaroshan, commonly called the 
Phalwalén ka Mela, a festival dear to Hindus and Muslims alike ;: it was 
held at Meharauli. Similarly one findsthat the celebrations of Basant and 
Diwali in Delhi were a grand show. 

One finds that a scuffle in the bazar or intrigues in the court which 
disturbed the otherwise placid lite of Delhi were given a good deal of 
space 

The respectful way in which the emperor was always mentioned and 
the fact that not in one place is this powerless and nominal sovereign 
mentioned in any but the most affectionate and dignified manner shows 
oa Delhi regarded him as the symbol of its pas 


t glory and greatness and 
held him in high esteem for that reason 
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Educational Activities : 


Its reports on educational activities are as interesting as the other 
items of news. 

The prize distribution function in 1852 had its own charms not only 
for the deserving students but also for their parents and guardians who 
watched the recipients of those awards with pleasant satisfaction. 

In the annals of the Delhi College, prize distribution was a great 
day which was always eagerly awaited. This remarkable occasion was not 
missed by the press which was eager to give it full publicity as a big 
item of news. It even wrote editorials on such occasions. 

This took place on 26th January, 1852. 

Lt. Governor, Mr. Thornton, Secretary to the Lt. Governor, 
Sir Theophlis Metcalfe '—Agent and Commissioner of Delhi, Dr Ross, 
Capt. Abbott, Taj-ul-Ulema Mufti Md. Sadruddin Khan Bahadur, 
Sadr us-Sudir, Rai Ram Saran Dass, Deputy Collector, graced the 
occasion. The nobility as usual accompanied them. 

The Headmaster read the report on the work of the institution 
mentioning all-round progress, and made some suggestions for the 
improvement of the various departments of the College. Two senior 
students followed him and read the welcome address. Thereafter the 
award of scholarships for the English language was announced as follows : 

3 scholarships of Rs. 25 each, 3 of Rs. 18 each, 1 of Rs. 12, 2 of 
Rs. 9 each, 42 of Rs. 4 each. For encouraging the study of Persian 
and Arabic, the following scholarships were announced : 

5 scholarships of Rs. 12 each, 1 of Rs. 10, 13 of Rs. 9 each, 2 of 
Rs. 7 each, 2 of Rs. 6 each, 2 of Rs. 5 each, 22 of Rs. 4 each. 

As a mark of honour to the distinguished visitors, holidays for one 
full week were declared amidst loud cheers and applause. 

In the course of the same year, usually at its close, Sir Thomas Metcalfe, 
Mr. Arthur Austin Roberts Magistrate of Delhi, Taj-ul Ulema Mufti 
Md. Sadruddin Khan Bahadur Sadr-us-Sadir, etc., inspected the school. 
After the report of the work of the institute was read out prizes were 
awarded to the following students :— 

Fazlur Rehman, Ghulam Qudsi, Rahim Bakhsh, Nur-ul-Hasan, 
Latif Husain, Nasir-ud-din, Munshi Md. Husain, Mahfuzul Husain, 
Ali Naqi, Sadiq Ali, Darha Dair, Peer Ali, Abdul Ghani, Ali Bakhsh, 
Nadir Husain, Jadha Rao, Behari Lal, Persheram, Bisheshwar, Prem 
Sukh, Keda Rai Chunnu. 

Mention should be made of the award of medals such as Metcalfe 
Medal for Indian History, three medals for English section and 3 medals 
for Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. Mufti Md. S5adruddin Khan Bahadur 
Sadr-us-Sudur’s Medal was awarded to Nazeer Ahmed 


1. The title of Nawab Mua‘zarm-ud-daulah Amin-ul-Mulk Ikbtes’s Yar Khan Sir Thomas Theophlis 
Metcalfe Baronet Bahadur, Firuz Jung was conferred by the emperor 


2. Vide, Delhi Urdu Akhbdr, vol. 14, issue No. 5, dated 1st February, 1852 
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The next year saw Frederick Taylor taking leave. Just a few days 
before his departure for England the staff and students held a meeting 
to bid au revoir to their beloved master who during his long period of 
service had endeared himself to students and teachers alike." Mr. Umid 
Sing, a former pupil of this institution who had become a tutor to the 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore, was not able to attend the function. 
But this did not deter him from showing his respect to his old master. 
Under his penname ‘ Munsif’ he sent an address and a silver casket 
wherein these lines were engraved 


{ J) ‘ < . 
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The printed address covered a page and a half of the issue of the 
Delhi Urdu Akhbar. It recalled in the usual flowery language the 
valuable services rendered by him. His sound scholarship, his honest 
and sincere endeavours to disseminate knowledge and above all his 
courtesy to the staff and students were highly eulogised. 

We need not mention the examination that took place that year except 
for the fact that a “ jiddat ’’ (an innovation), merits our notice. Instead of 
the award of cash prizes as the custom was, the pupils were requested to 
name the book of their choice. The credit of this imnovation goes to 
Mr. Cargyle 

It was on 28th January, 1852, that Maulvi Md. Inayat Ahmad 
Mufti-i-‘Adalat Zilla Aligarh Munsif of Kol, Maulvi Nasrullah Khan, 
Deputy Collector, Mirza Ahmad Ali Khan, Md. Zaman Khan Rais-i- 
Bhikampur, Munshi Md. Ahmad Sirishtadar-1-‘Adalat and Maulvi Turab 
Ali Khan inspected the Aligarh school. More than 55 students were on 
the rolls 


The Deputy Collector awarded the prizes, in books and cash. So 
also the Mufti Sahib presented books to 27 students. The following 
students were awarded prizes. Qutbuddin, Aziz-ud-din, Md. Lutf- 
ullah son of Md. Asad-ullah, Niaz Ahmad son of Munshi Md. Ahmad, 
Md. Khalil son of Md. Jalil a teacher, Qayam Ali, Mahmud Ahmad 
son of Munshi Md. Ahmad, Ahmad Hussain, son of Sayyid Muzaffar 
Husain, Imam Ali and Abdulla.® 

Che Lt. Governor took a keen interest in education in Delhi and in 
other districts such as Aligarh 

Che visit of the Lieutenant Governor to Aligarh on 4th February, 
1852, is interesting. He held a Durbar. Maulvi Razi-ud-din Khan 
Sadr-us-Sadir, Mufti Inavat Ahmad Khan, Munsif Kol and Trustee of 
Aligarh Madrasa, Maulvi Nasrullah Khan, Deputy Collector, Haji 


Mutiny of 1857 


te Delhi 
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Md. Daud, the ex-Sadrus-Sudir of Agra, Husain Ali Khan Tahsildar 
Secunderabad, Lala Piare, Tahsildar Kol, were introduced to the 
Lt. Governor. The Lt. Governor who knew the family of Haji Daud well, 
had a long talk with him. He enquired about his journey to Hedjaz. 
Then Lt. Governor talked with the Mufti Sahib and expressed great 
pleasure on the work of the Aligarh Madrasa. After the nazrana the 
Lt. Governor left the Durbar. Among those who were present, mention 
may be made of Inayat-ullah Khan, son of Haji Daud Khan, Hakim 
Sayyid Tafazz-ul-Husain Ra’is-i-Kol, Motilal and Jawaherlal sons of 
Mansing Sahukar, Fiaz-ud-din Khan of Dattavali and Mr. Taylor, 
Collector of Aligarh.' 

Among the famous personalities who took interest in the public 
institutions of Delhi, the most distinguished was John Patton Gibbons, 
sessions judge, who after a long and meritorious service of 27 years retired 
on 8th February, 1852. His popularity can well be gauged by the number 
of signatories to the address that was presented to him on the eve of his 
retirement. 

The members of the royal family and the nobility, statesmen, 
administrators, poets and teachers vied with one another in eulogising his 
services and paying respects to him. The farewell function was held at 
4 p.m. on 2nd March, 1852, at the kothi of the Judge. 

The address begins with the couplet 

oe GE > oy Oe oly Steg slat Cole 2! 
and proceeds as follows :— 
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Referring to his long service the address says : 
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Requesting that he should accept the gift as a token of their high 
regard for his work in the field of education it proceeds to say 


— IR ys! daw) Ae 3, le pyam oad pgs ota ys! AD Je! end she 
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The casket which was presented to him bears the chronogram of the 
poet-laureate Shaikh Md. Ibrahim Khan Dhaug : 
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We are constrained to omit the correspondence published in the 
newspaper on this subject for want of space 

Among the many contributors and signatories are (tomention a few) 
Mutti Sadr-ud-din Khan, Rai Ram Sarandass, Maharajah of Nabha, 
Mirza Mohd. Ali Khan, Saifud-daulah, Mirza Abbas Baig, Rai Nandlal, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Sayyid Baqir Husain, Ashrat-ul-Haq (Kotwal) 
Lala Narayan Dass, Zia-ud-din Khan, Md. Ismail Khan son of Dhauq. 

[he following members of the emperor's staff were present 

Nawab Sayyid Ata-ulla Khan son of late Nawab Saifud-daulah 

Wakil-i-Sultani, Mirza Ghulam Abbas Bahadur Wakil-i-Sultani, (present) 
Mautaber-ud-daulah Aitimad-ul-mulk Mahboob Ali Khan Madar-ul- 
Maham-i-Sultani, Mahfooz Ali Khan Darogha * Stabl-e Sultani’ Sayyid 
Alam Khan Bahadur Darogha-i-Khisa-i-Sultani, Mirza Zamin Ali Baig, 
Khan Sahib Mukhtar-i-Sarkar-1 Moti Begum, Mirza Imdad Ali Baig 
Khan, in ctor (Ustadzada-1-Akbar Shah-Badshahi Sultani) 


Mainpuri, in Rajputana, the paper reports, was once notorious for 
female infanticide. Thanks to the efforts of the Magistrate, the custom 
was abolished. All the nobles, and other persons assembled before the 


Magistrate and took a vow that thereafter they would not commit this 


heinor ime. They also formulated certain rules for the payment of 
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dowry to the brides. For various classes, dowry was fixed as follows :— 
(1) Rajahs and nobles not to pay more than Rs. 500 in dowry. 
(2) Zamindars not to pay more than Rs. 250 in dowry. 
(3) Ordinary people not to pay more than Rs. 100 in dowry 
(4) Poor persons not to pay more than Re. 1 but if the party prefers 
to give more than the specified amount, it was permitied to do so. 
But if the would-be son-in-law were to demand more dowry than 
permissible he was liable to punishment.! 

Henry Lawrence.—We get much valuable information about Henry 
Lawrence—his tours, visits and work. His character is beautifully 
portrayed and his popularity can be gauged from a perusal of issues of this 
paper. Space forbids us to do justice to the work of this great man. 
However, a few extracts will be given which may be of interest to the 
readers. 

On 6th August, 1852, the Commissioner of the ‘ Kismat’ Lahore 
arrived at Sialkot. Rajah Jawaher Singh went to see Henry Lawrence who 
received him with great courtesy and talked with him for about 3 hours. 
When Rajah Jawaher Singh left, Henry Lawrence sent Rs. 1,800 through 
Rai Har Sarandas* to Jawaher Singh, Rs. 1,275 to Rajah Moti Singh, 
and Rs. 600 to Dewan Jaula Sahai, the agent of Maharajah Gulab Singh 

The feeling of misunderstanding between Henry Lawrence and Lord 
Dalhousie is evident from the news items reported by this paper. In 
1852, Henry Lawrence was transferred to Rajputana, and John Lawrence, 
whose views approximated to those of Lord Dalhousie became the Chief 
Commissioner. 

When the news of Henry Lawrence’s transfer was made known, the 
people of the Punjab and his acquaintances regarded the transfer as a 
great loss to them and felt extremely sad at the thought of separation 
from a man who did so much for them. 

Committees were formed to collect donations so as to give a hearty 
send-off and thereby express their gratitude to and admiration for their 
benefactor. A committee was held in the Company’s Bagh, Lahore, 
to decide as to the most suitable way of utilising the money as a 
manifestation of their love and regard to him. It was decided that the 
Europeans should present a silver table and a Calcutta firm was entrusted 
with this task. The Rajahs and the nobility of Lahore decided to present 
a silver model or a replica of the ‘ Durbar of Amritsar’ so that it might 
be a constant reminder of the Punjab. Such was the faith they had in 
him. This work was entrusted to the Superintendent of the English 
newspaper, Lahore. 

It was reported that on Friday, 21st January, 1853, Henry Lawrence 
would leave Lahore and that he would go via Jammu, Amritsar, Jalundar, 


1. Vol. 14, No. 5, 8th February, 1852 
2. Items of news of Lahore and Multan, as reported in this paper, bear a close similarity to that of 
Rai Har Sarandas. He must have been a regular reporter. For details, read Sardar Ganda Singh's 


paper, ‘ The Akhbarat-i-Lahour v Multan,” 1H.R.C. Pr. 21st session, pages 43 to 46. 
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Ludhiana, Ambala, Delhi to Rajputana. 

On Thursday, the 2oth January, 1853, he met many Rajahs and 
nobles and also held an open Durbar in the Kothi. From 11 o'clock till 
4 p.m. he had a busy time in wishing goodbye to -- those who 
came to see him. On the following day (1.e.,) 21st January 35 3, he left 
for Jammu at 7 o'clock. At the Taksali gate Rajahs and ‘Maleaphs 
thronged to bid au revoir. The paper describes in detail the departure of 
Henry Lawrence in the most moving terms.! 

The paper gives a long list of donors and of the amount donated by 
them. We drop the European donors, and give a select list of the Indian 
donors, to show how popular Henry Lawrence was with Indians. Rajah 
Tey Sing, Rajah Dinanath, Dewan Pandit Ajodia Pershad, Maulvi 
Zaheer-ud-din, Shams-ud-din, Qamr-ud-din, Hafiz-ud-din, Dewan Pandit 
Kedarnath, Dewan Pandit Shankernath, Shaikh Sahab-ud-din, Assistant 
Commissioner, Nawab Ali Tahsildar, Nawab Shaikh Imam-ud-din, 
Sardar Shamshir Sing, General Illahi Baksh, Rajah Dayal Sing, Lala 
Ratan Chand Rish-draz (long bearded) Sardar Gurmukh Sing, Sardar 
Gulab Sing, Munshi Harsukh Rai, Editor Kohinoor, Dewan Bisheswar 
Sing, etc." 

On 29th January, Henry Lawrence left Ludhiana for Khond where he 
stayed the next day to see Mahboob Ali Khan, the Rais-i-Maler Kotla. 
On the same day he left for Patiala and the Maharajah honoured him with 
two visits. Henry Lawrence held a Durbar. On 1st February he reached 
Nabha and after meeting the Rajah he left for Bazdeedpur. After meeting 
the Rajah of Jhind arrived at Ambala, on the 2nd February 
halted at the Deputy Commissioner's Koti. Here he granted interviews 
to all those who came to see him. On 3rd February he decided the cases 
ot dispute between the ay HH and the Nawab of Maler Kotla. Two 
days later the Secretary to Rajah Nahan Sardar Subna Singh Kulesawalla 
and Rajah Sarup Singh Ae ruler of Jhind met him. Thereafter he left for 
‘| hanesar 

This is the type of useful reporting that we get in the paper 

egarding the activities of notable persons like Lawrence 

The work of Edward Thornton, Sir Colin Campbell, Col. Mackeson, 
Major Herbert Edwards, Major Abbott, Major Clarke, Mr. Wedderburn, 
Dewan Kishanlal, Munshi Jawala Pershad, etc., is reported and commented 
on by the paper 


Lt Governors visit to Lahore 


Maharaja! Ke vwarak Sangh died on sth November, 1840. On the same 
day his remarkably brilliant son Nau Nehal Singh while returning home 
after performing the funeral rites was crushed by the fall of the gateway 
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in the Lahore fort and succumbed to the fatal injuries in the night. 
When the Lt. Governor and Montgomery visited the ‘ Samadhi" the 
above account was narrated to him by Gormukh Singh. The Lt. Governor 
talked with Hakim Bhagwandas Rais-i-Lahore about the construction 
of the building. Then he paid a visit to the Samadhi of Kharak Singh. ' 

The settlement of dispute between Jawahar Singh and Moti Singh and 
the agreement arrived at between the parties is also reported in detail 
and this covers one full page of the issue of the Delhi Udru Akhbar. 

Gwalior State.—Earlier we have said that this paper took great interest 
in reporting in detail the affairs of the native States. At random we pick 
up one or two States. 

It reported about the misunderstanding between the Maharajah of 
Gwalior and the Maharani Tarabai who in spite of all the conciliatory tone 
and endeavours of the former stayed at Phool Bagh. She offered her own 
terms to the Maharajah and promised to move to the Rajmahal! on their 
acceptance. The paper reports about the mismanagement of the State 
and the embezzlement of the State funds to the tune of about a lakh of 
rupees by the Diwan Raghupanth. The Diwan’s disgrace in default of 
payment, his house arrest, and other particulars have been reported in 
detail by the paper. The work of Dinkar Rao, the Diwan, has been 
carefully reported by the paper. He was putting up at the Humaji 
Huduri Bagh. It is reported that Dinkar Rao engaged an artist for painting 
the Maharajah’s portrait and paid Rs. 2,000 for his painting and also 
gave him a khil‘at in recognition of his excellent work 

The paper reported that on 23rd September, 1852, Sadr Amin, the 
Mutamad of Bai Sahiba, who left for Gwalior, died on the way. Another 
item of news informs the readers that the Vakil of Dada Khasgiwala 
(Dada Khasgiwalla the administrator of the family estates of the Maharani) 
wanted permission to bring back his client to Gwalior for which he 
was ready to pay a nazrana of 2 lakhs. His request, as the report says, 
was granted. 

The paper reported that Maharani Tarabai had stubbornly refused 
to go to the palace. The Maharajah sent Rs. 30,000 to her. Gobind 
Rao Phelsiwalla was asked to submit the accounts and to quit the city 
at the earliest moment. The paper reported the appointment of Gandhar 
Appte in the place of Raoji Phataka. The death of Awadaji Ghatake 
Bakhshi, the deportation of Chandrabha, a dancing girl, of Gwalior, etc., 
were announced.” 

The work of Dinkar Rao, his interest in ameliorating the people’s 
condition, and his scheme for good administration were reported by 
the press. The appointment of Munsifs and Tahsildars on a salary of 
Rs. 100, 200 each, finds a note. The editor praises in particular the 


1. Vol. 14, No. 2 January, 1852. Note.—-For further details of the death of Nau Nehal Singh, read 
Dr. Chopra’s paper, I.H.R.C. Pr. 18th session, pages 29 to 31 
2. Vol. 14, No. 35, 29th August, 1852 
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regular and punctual disbursement of the pay of the sepoys of the army, 
and the quick disposal of cases, thereby ensuring justice without delay 
to one and all. The editor expressed the hope that if the progress was 
maintained Gwalior would soon develop into a flourishing state. Indeed, 
the expectations which the editor had in Dinkar Rao were almost 
fulfilled.* 

Bhawalpur.-Now we turn our attention to the State of Bhawalpur 
The paper reports that when Haji Md. Khan was imprisoned in the fort 
of Fatehgadh the tribal people Daudputra, one thousand strong, stormed 
the fort and set him free on 7th February, 1853. Later on they brought 
him to Bhawalpur. On their way to Bhawalpur these people looted the 
treasury and Tehsils and got hold of Rs. 30,000. One brigade and 
artillery was sent to stop their activities. The paper gives the figures 
about those killed and wounded in this disturbance. The editor of 
Kohinur mentions the causes that gave rise to the troubles. He says that 
this mischief was the consequence of the terrible revenge taken by officers 
who were suspended by the Nawab but were reinstated to their posts 
and given promotions by his successor.* In support of this contention 
he cites a number of cases of favouritism, nepotism, and mischief that 
were rampant under the new regime 

Mu‘tamad-daulah Md. Jiwan Khan who in the time ot ihe late Nawab 
was the officer in charge of the fort and Mukhtar of permit as well as of 
the Harem Sara, and Tehvildar of Treasury, was relieved by the new 
regime of all his duties except the Daroghaship and Mukhtarship. All! 
these offices were bestowed on Munshi Salamat Rai, the father of Munshi 
Chokus Rai, although these members had fallen in disgrace under the 
late Nawab. 

Mubariz-ud-daulah Jamedar Ahmad Khan was discharged without 
any reason, although the late Nawab trusted him for his integrity and 
honesty 

I‘tamad-ud-daulah Sayyid Sarwar Shah was _ pensioned off on Rs. 4 
a day and his office was filled by Katha Mal. 

I‘tizad-ud-daulah Mushir-i-Khas Faqir Sayyid Siraj-ud-din Khan 
who was in charge of the Diwan: and Faujdari Department was deprived 
of his powers. Munshi Kanchand, brother of Chokus Rai was appointed 
instead. Faqir Sayyid Sirajuddin, in disgust applied for 3 months’ leave 
on 6th February and left for his home district. 

Hazabr-ud-daulah Jamadar Md. Bakhsh Khan, officer in charge of 
cavalry whose bravery and valuable services in the battle of Multan were 
recognised by Col. Lake, also fell a victim to these charges. This wounded 
soldier was awarded a pension of Rs. 2 per day and was also relieved of 
his office. In his place Sarfraz Khan who disgraced himself in the 
battle of Multan was appointed. Captain John Stole who was the Com- 
mander of 1st Platoon ‘ Muzaffar’ in the battle of Multan was disgraced. 


1. Vol. 14, No. 37, 12th December, 1852. 2. Nawab Bhawal Khan, the ruler of Bhawalpur died on 19th 
October, 1852. He was succeeded by his son Md. Saadat Khan who assumed the title of Sadiq Md. Khan. 
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His place was given to Captain Yusuf ‘Ali Shah Bakhshi-i- 
Mumalik. Dewan Jauher Gundamal, who was the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bhawalpur forces in the battle of Multan and confidential officer 
of the late Nawab was made a joint Bakhshi with Chokus Rai, with the 
expectation that he would tender his resignation in protest. 

Mumtaz-ud-daulah Md. Asad Khan, the Musahib-i-Khis of the late 
Nawab resigned. All the payments made to the old servants were 
summarily stopped. 

We close the account of the Bhawalpur affairs with the report of the 
Delhi Urdu Akhbar. 
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Thus Md. Sadiq, the ruler, says the editor, found himself a prisoner 
in the fort, while the ex-prisoner became the ruler. The editor remarks 
thus :— 

- & Ji ue at he Oe dat ole Ke oF Saks yy] KL pli wl 

The paper further reported that Haji Md. Khan informed John 
Lawrence, Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General, that by 
the help of God he had assumed the reins of Government. In reply he 
was told that the responsibility for the safety of the person of Md. Sadiq 
lay on him and that it would be better if he was sent to Multan. 

The editor pertinently remarks “‘ Let us now see what action the 
British Sarkar would take in this matter.’’ He says, thanks God, without 
much bloodshed, the rulers had changed their places,—a bloodless 
revolution indeed } 

On 29th March the Commissioner of Multan arrived at Bhawalpur 
and on that very day Nawab Fath Md. Khan met him at Ahmedpur. 
The Commissioner had a long private audience with the Nawab. No 
nobleman of the State was present during the interview. The paper 
continues to report about the state of affairs of Bhawalpur and if any one 
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cares to read the issues of this valuable paper, much information could be 
gleaned concerning the further activities of the State. 

The paper reports that for the past few months all the newspapers 
were publishing news that the army was asked to be ready to march 
through Sindh to Multan. But the Delhi Urdu Akhbar would not believe 
it, as it felt, that the Nawab ‘Ali Murad Khan and the Company were on 
good terms 

But the Delhi Gazette of 7th January, 1852, published the order for the 
armies to march through Sindh to Sukkur and Multan. The Telegraph 
Courier, too, corroborated this news. It mentions the names of the 
regiments that were ordered to board the ship. On 3rd January, 1852, it 
was ordered to move to Bhawalpur. Another news item (dated 23rd 
December, 1851) said that six large ships were anchored in Karachi of 
which ‘ The Bombay’ was to sail on 11th January, 1852. ‘ Hermes’ was 
to sail two days later. The ‘ Zenobia’ was to sail on 11th January, 1852, 
(today the date of writing the despatch ). The sepoys were supplied with 
200 cartridges each. The correspondent proceeding further says 
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Lord Dalhousie.—Lord Dalhousie’s tour of the Punjab tor the second 
time 1s reported in detail. In some other paper of mine, | have made a 
mention of it. Now we shall briefly give an account of Dalhousie’s 
return to Calcutta due to the disturbances in Burma. The events of the 
Burmese war are reported in detail which by themselves would require 
a lengthy article 

Dalhousie arrived at Allahabad on the 18th January where, on the 
following day he held a levee and visited the fort. Then he moved to 
Benares where he inspected the Benares college. After holding a levee 
at 9 a.m. on the 26th January, he mounted his horse to ride as fast as 
possible because the disquieting news was received from Burma. He 
drove to Calcutta. Lady Dalhousie, Sir Henry Elliot, Lady Ellhot of 
Major Ramsay, Dr. Grant, sailed by “Sona Mukhi.’”’ Other members 
of the staff were to sail by the ‘ Sutlej.”’ 

Thus reports the paper on Dalhousie’s quick arrival at Calcutta and 
proceeding turther narrates the events of the Burmese war. Lord 
Dalhousie was accompanied by Gen. Godwin on board the “* Hermes” 
on 26th March, details of which are mentioned. The work of 
©. Shaughnessy, a professor of Chemistry in the Calcutta college who 
constructed a telegraphic line between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour, 
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is praised. The misunderstanding between Lord Napier and Dalhousie 
is brought to the notice of its readers. ' 

It gives a report of the theft committed on the night of February 
17th, 1852, in the Palace of Lord Dalhousie. Lord Dalhousie was fast 
asleep when a thief quickly got into his room. After taking possession 
of valuables he moved into the bedroom of Lord Dalhousie. Not being 
satisfied with what he got, he lifted the curtain of he bed wherein 
Dalhousie was sleeping, and thereby woke up the Governor-General. 
Frigh ened at the sight of an Indian stranger in his room and ignorant of 
the Indian language Dalhousie shouted to the guards who rushed in 
and caught hold of the culprit. * 

The Oudh State.—The paper reports about the misunderstanding 
between the Nawab of Oudh and Col. Sleeman, the Resident at his 
court. Among the many causes one, that is narrated below, led to greater 
estrangement between the two. One day Col. Sleeman in the course of a 
visit had a long conversation with the Nawab, suggested to him that in 
the interests of the better administration of the state he should personally 
tour throughout his territories. This would have a good effect upon 
the district officers as well as the public. He also suggested to the Nawab 
that the vast State of Oudh possessed 11 crores bighas of land. Out of 11 
crores bighas of land, even for the sake of argument, as he puts it, 5 
crores bighas were of cultivable land that would enrich the treasury of the 
State. The Amils and Nazims were charging Rs. 10 and in some districts 
Rs. 20 as rent per bigha of land. If the five crores bighas cf land were 
charged at the lowest rate, say of Re. 1 per bigha, it would give a fillip 
to the cultivators who in their interest would cultivate their land because 
of this cheap rate. That means annually the State treasury would get 
Rs. 5 crores with the least trouble and heart-burning from their 
agriculturists or cultivators. As matters stood, not even one crore of 
rupees was received by the treasury in spite of high rates of Rs. 20 and 10 
charged for one bigha of land. 

The Nawab was very much pleased with the suggestion of Col. 
Sleeman and promised to make it a point to inspect and tour the districts 
of his state. 

But when the Resident visited him he found the Nawab disinclined 
to follow his suggestion. Again and again, the Resident explained to 
him that he should give a fair trial to his scheme and he on his part 
promised to do everything to make it a success 

But the nobles of Oudh who thought that if the scheme was given a 
chance, it would result in a great loss to them, misrepresented the whole 
matter to the Nawab. The Nawab paid no heed to the sincere pleadings 
of the Resident and the latter soon realised that it would be useless to call 


1. Vol. 14, No. 6, 8th February, 1852 

2. Vol. 15, No. 10, 6th March 1853. Note.—Even writers such as Lee Warner in his life of Marquis 
of Dalhousie, or J. G. A. Baird in Private Letters of Marquess of Dalhousie have not mentioned either 
the incident or its details 
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upon the Nawab any more. He therefore abstained from attending the 
court functions.’ Nawab Ali Naqvi, the prime minister, tried his best to 
persuade the Resident to attend the durbar, but his attempts proved 
futie 

On the birth of a son to Nawab Faqir Alam Begum festivities were 
arranged to celebrate the happy event and the Resident, as usual was 
invited to attend the Durbar. But even on this occasion he refused to 
attend. ‘The Nawab was always surrounded exclusively by his courtiers 
and favourites and it was almost impossible for others to approach him. 
[he most influential of the favourites who were responsible for the mal- 
administration of the State were Diyan-at-daulah, Musaib-ud-daulah, 
Anis-ud-daulah, Hussain-ud-daulah 

[he paper reports one nasty incident which perturbed the Nawab. 
It so happened that Ram Sahai, the Taluqdar of Basid, came to pay his 
respects to the Nawab, who was about to honour him with a khilat. 
But the Taluqdar of Bibinagar, Kaja by name, a deadly enemy of Ram 
Saha: slew him at a place near the palace. Although immediately the 
Nawab issued orders to Fath-ud-daulah and others to apprehend the 
culprit, yet their attempts proved fruitless. The Nawab was so much 
worried that he could not take his dinner on the day of the incident 

There occurred a number of disturbances in the districts of Oudh, 
and the Nawab’s army, as usual, proved incompetent to handle the 
situation. The Sepoys, inspite of their clamour for pay, were not paid 
salaries for about g months. In the zilla of Salon, the Sepoys caught hold 
of two officers and harassed them. Col. Sleeman, when informed of this 
incident, immediately ordered a Brigadier to rush to the scene of 
disiurbances. The Nawab’s army, too, arrived at the spot. It was said 
that the Nawab resented Col. Sleeman’s intervention. Due to this 
incident the relations between the Nawab and the Resident became all 
the more strained 

Hanmanth Sing, Zamindar of taluga Kalkanka, had captured a 
“ Gudhi,”’ and resisted the attack of the Oudh troops, for fifteen days. 


Reports of the sad state of the lawlessness prevailing throughout Oudh 


are und in abundance in the issues of Delhi Urdu Akhbar 


The clock-makers of Shahjahanabad (Oudh) madeaclock which besides 
chiming the hour, pointed the dates in Fasli and A.D. It also bears the 
n@me of the maker and a couplet in praise of the Nawab.* 

It wasonthe 5th Ramadan, 1268 A.H. that the Nawab of Oudh issued 
orders for confiscating the jewellery and properties of the following 
Begums : —-Niaz Begum, Farkhanda Begum, Abbasi Begum, Humayun 
Begum, Arghwan Pari Begum, Shahpari Begum, Sahib Begum, Alia Begum 
and Hydarn Begum. 


r W. H. Sleeman's interesting book 
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Frontier Incidents.—It would be tiresome to give a chronicle of the 
various incidents and the tribal clashes that had become a regular 
feature on the North-Westen Frontier. We shall however give a gist 
of a few of them. 

Swat.—The Swat correspondent contradicts his earlier report 
pertaining to the departure of Capt. James to the district of Yusufzai. 
He informs that Capt. Lumsdon and not Capt. James, left for that place. 
The construction work of the fort ‘Dig’ was nearly completed. The 
17th Regiment company who were camping nearby, took over the charge 
of the fort. 

Sadat Khan Mohmand staying at Lalpura fort with his sardars, of 
late, says the correspondent, was giving a lot of trouble to the outposts 
and chaukies of the British. 

Kabul.—The Akhbar-i-Kabul informed its reader that Mir Dost 
Md. Khan was sick and his legs were so badly swollen that he could not 
move. The arrival of the family of Abdul Majid Khan at Jalalabad was 
announced. It was thought that Ghulam Haider Khan and Mir Dost 
Md. Khan were expected to arrive at Jalalabad early. Sher Ali Khan’s 
arrival in Kabul is reported. It was said that on the Amir’s arrival at 
Jalalabad, he would give over the charge of Kabul to Sher Ali Khan. 
It was reported that Wali Md. Khan left Hazara for Kabul and that 
Sardar Dil Khan sent his brother-in-law and Rehman Dil Khan to bring 
him to Khandhar.* 

Peshawar.—Lt. Boulnois was in charge of the construction of the fort 
‘Dig.’ On 14th January, 1852, accompanied by Lt. Perkins, Ensign 
Davies left at 7 o'clock in the morning to inspect the burj (tower). 
They had not gone far from the fort when they were attacked by the 
tribal people. Lt. Boulnois was shot, and his body was dragged from 
the horse on which he was riding and cut to pieces. His hands and head 
were missing. The other officers ran away and sought shelter. Later 
on Lt. Boulnois was buried in the “ burj.”” The correspondent 
commenting on this harrowing incident says that Lt. Boulnois carelessly 
risked his life.? It was said that a few parts of the body such as the head 
and hands, were sent by the insurgents to Sadat Khan at Lalpura who 
awarded them Rs. 100 each. 

On 25th January, 1852, skirmishes took place near the fort of Dig 
Mohmands attacked the regiments from the hills. Capt. Hicks replied 
them with a barrage of fire. 

On 26th January, 1852, Peshawar felt an earthquake shock of severe 
intensity. Col. Mackeson arrested three persons who were responsible 
for bloodshed. He also arrested Amin Khan and Majid Khan. It was 
reported that Afzal Khan collected the revenue and left for Khurram 


2. Vol. 14, No. s, sth February, 1852. Note Lee Warner in his life of Marquiss of Dalhousie, 
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Azam Khan was responsible for the murder of the Sardars which caused 
unrest in the tribal areas. 

Ghulam Haidar Khan's regiment under the command of Nazir Khan 
arrived at Jalalabad. Later reports said that Ghulam Haider Khan and 
Amir Dost Md. Khan were not expected to go to Jalalabad 

Afridis murdered some persons in Naushara. Darya Khan Mohmand 
Sardar of the Doizai was causing trouble. The correspondent says that 
Darya Khan’s father Sattar Khan was killed by the order of Shah Zaman. 
Darya Khan with the help of Kushal Singh recovered his father’s property. 
He remained on good terms with the Sikhs up to the time of the departure 
of Genera: Avitabile. Then he secretly jommed Dost Md. Khan. But 
when the Sikhs came to know about it, he left for Kabul where he stayed 
for a year. Later on he moved on to Kohat. When the English captured 
Lahore he returned to his hills from where he Was giving trouble to the 
people and the Company's military posts. 

The Mohmands trouble was in full swing, and they again attacked the 
British outpost on 24th January. Sir Colin Campbell was carefully 
studying the situation to strike them hard. Several skirmishes are reported 
in the paper. It was in April, 1852, that a more severe lesson was taught 
to them at Panjpao where 6000 tribesmen were defeated by 600 men under 
Sir Colin Campbell in an action in which Brigadier Major Norman and 
Lumsdon distinguished themselves 

The report of the construction of forts at Michni and at Shabkadar is 
given in detail 


Osrruary Notices 


The Death of Lt. Governor Thompson : 


The news of the death of Lt. Governor of N.W. Province appeared in 
its issues black-bordered. This news was flashed by Mr. Dick, Magis- 
trate of Bareilly in a communique issued on 27th September, 1853, 
announcing the death at 5-30 in the morning. The editor pays him a 
befitting tribute by recalling his services to the people of the Province 
and his mastery over Arabic and Persian 

Mr. Thomson was a popular figure in the North West Province, 
and it was his ability that was responsible for the spread of education in 
the empire The editor, an old stvdent of the Delhi College, was 
stunned with the news. When he met Mr. Cargyle, the Principal, he 
was overpowered withemotion; then and there with tears in his eyes he 


' 
composed a stanza ex tempore.! 
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Death of Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe 


Hardly two months had passed by when Thomas Metcalfe breathed 
his last on 5th November, 1853. He was buried in the cemetery where 
Skinner was laid. 

The Mughal emperor, as usual, was on his rounds on Friday. When 
his carriage arrived at Katra, Ahmed Khan informed him of this sad news. 
Immediately the emperor returned and issued orders to his nobles to 
attend the funeral of Theophilus Metcalfe. The editor describes in detail 
the funeral procession to its destination. 

The death of Maharajah Belwant Singh of Bharatpur on 21st March, 
1853—the death of Bakhsh-ul-Mumalik-i-Sultani Nawab Zulfeqar-ud- 
daulah Moin-ul-Mulk Mirza Mohd. Ali Khan Bahadur Zulfeqar Jung 
“ Urf"’ Bakhshi Nawab Mirza, on 27th Ramadan—sth July 1853, with a 
detailed biographical note is published. The death of Mirza Khajesta 
Baig is reported. The details of the attack on Col. Mackeson and his 
death are reported. All these obituary notices that appear in the paper 
are black-bordered. 


Duties of the editor—his interest in contemporaries 


The editor did not like to publish any matter which was not authentic. 
In order to bring to the notice of the authorities the grievances of the 
public, he kept an open letter column for the public to ventilate their 
grievances, the only condition imposed upon them being that the writer 
should give his name and address. Those who failed to follow his 
instructions were refused publicity.’ 

In one of its issues he discusses the duties and responsibilities of an 
editor.” He opines that one of these was to raise the standard and 
character of the public by publishing articles which would go a long way 
in raising the moral standard of their readers. But in order to achieve 
this, the editor himself should set an example. He attaches greater 
importance to this aspect, as he believes that character maketh a man. 
He asks pertinently how the editor could expect to change and reform 
the character of his readers if he himself does not possess an 
unimpeachable character. Such a deficiency in the make-up of the editor 
would simply make him ridiculous. He says, thought and speech are 


1. Vol. 14, No. 37, 12th December, 1853 
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inseparable and writing is the reflection of one’s thoughts. As a man 
thinketh so is he. 

Referring to the work of some correspondents of whom he seems to 
have a very bitter experience, the editor says that the wretched persons 
who send false and malicious reports should be shunned 
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Then he proceeds to say that if the editor published such bad reports 
based on mere hearsay, people would not have any faith in the paper, 
and it would adversely affect its prestige, lowering the public esteem it 
enjoys 

In certain cases when some of the bona fide correspondents found 
fault with the editor tor the errors of omission and commission in the 
published items of the news, the editor gladly published their letters for 
the information of hs readers so that they might correct their ideas. 

The paper took keen interest in the work of its contemporaries, for 
instance, it reports about any action taken against them. Maila Ram, a 
clerk, sued the editor of Darya-i-Nur for defamation and claimed 
Rs. 1700 as damages. The Magistrate dismissed the suit. In another 
instance the paper reported that the editors of Nur-i-Mashraqi, 
Riaz-un-Nur and the Advertiser were found guilty by the Magistrate who 
fined them Rs. 75 only. Details of this case are published by this paper. 

This paper exchanged its copies with Kohinur, Riaz-un-Nur, 
Zubdat-ul-Akhbar, Darya-i-Nur, Jam-i-Jehan-Numa, etc. 

This paper referred to Asad-ul-Akhbar (Agra), Riaz-un-Nur (Multan), 
Kohinur (Lahore), Jami-Jehan- Numa (Meerut), Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (Delhi), 
Qiran-us-Sadain (Delhi), Fawaid-un-Nazirin (Delhi), Nur-i-Mashraqi 
and Nur-i-Maghrabi (Delhi), Zubdat-ul-Akhbar (Agra), Akhbar-i- 
Malwa, Majma-ul-Akhbar (Bombay), Akhbar-ul-Hagaiq (Agra), 
Akhbar-un-Nawah (Agra), Lahore Chronicle, The Delhi Gazette, 
The Harkaru, The Englishman, The Agra, Messenger, Omdat-ul- 
Akhbar, The Benares Recorder, The Friend of India, Darya-i-Nur, 
Khairgah-hi-Hind, The Muffusalite, The Bombay Telegraph and Courier, 
The Moulemein, The Citizen, Nazhat-ul-Arwah, etc.? 


Maulvi Mohd. Mehdi Hasan editor of Riazun threatened the 
iblish article 
Court sentenced 


he should suffer 
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This paper announced the establishment of new presses, and the 
closing down of the old press. 

Sayyid Hadi established a press mamed Mathbai-Hidayat 
Advertisements pertaining to the establishment of this press appeared now 
and then. He announced that Nur-i-Mashraqi Hadi-ul-Akhbar Tanbih- 
ul-Ashrar or Akhbar-us-Sadigeen, would be published _ shortly. 
This advertisement which covered half a sheet, was given gratis to the 
subscribers of the Delhi Urdu Akhbar 

The advertisement of Nur-i-Mashraqi under the editorship of Sayyid 
Amir Ali appeared, announcing publication of the paper on Friday, 
and its subscription was as. -4-O a month. 

Nur-ud-Din, the editor of Sadiq-ul-Akhbar of Delhi announced that 
his paper would start its publication from 30th June, 1853. 

Savvyid Ashraf Ali, the editor of the Mathba-ul-Ulum, Madrasa Delhi, 
placed before his associates and the public the statement of account of 
his press. Owing to the keen competition, says Ashraf Ali, it was not 
possible for the press to make substantial profits. However, the press 
had declared two dividends of Rs. 11 and 19 per share. In spite of it, 
the shareholders wanted him to give one more dividend which, under 
the circumstances, was impossible ‘ 

Ashraf Ali points out that the Mathbai-Madrasa Agra was older than 
this press, and had not paid a pie as a dividend since its inception. 
Ashraf Ali’s statement gives the figures of assets and liabilities. It further 
points out that many ol the shareholders who had already cashed their 
share certificates were, Maulvi Muluk-ul-Ali, Prof. Ramachander, 
Maulvi Subhan Bakhsh. The stock value of the press was Rs. 5,347-10-0 
up to July, 1852. 

Some persons had not paid their dues to the press and among them 
were Haji Mustafa, Maulvi Sayyid Jafar Ali, Mir Sayyid, Kazi-ibn-Been, 
the Principal of the Agra Madrasa, Prof. Ramchander, Vazir Khan, 
Maulvi Qadir Ali, Zulfeqar Ali, etc. Then he gives the names of books, 
the number of copies published and sale of the copies, the amount 
due, etc. 

However, the Editor of Delhi Urdu Akhbar, in spite of the above facts 
holds Ashraf Ali responsible for the failure of the press. Ashraf Ali 
handed over the charge to Karim Bakhsh. The Delhi Urdu Akhbar Press 
published a number of translations, viz., diwans, booklets, etc., whose 
advertisements appeared now and then. Books on hadith, tafsir, figh, 
too were published 

The emperor's diwan, after necessary correction by the poet-laureate 
Ibrahim Khan Dhaugh was published. Almost all copies were sold at Rs. 10 
each. Only 20 copies were left. The advertisement reminds its readers 
to secure its copies as early as possible. 

Advertisements pertaining to the sale of properties, books and 
furniture are published, e.g., the sale of furniture and books of Dr. Ross 
and Nawab Hamid Ali. Other important advertisements announce 
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the sale of valuable manuscripts such as :— 
Rs. 
(1) Kitab-i-Majlis-ul-Mominin by Shustari — 
(2) Madarat-un-Nabuwa by Mohagiq-Dehlivi 50 
(3) Ikhwan-us-Safa ¥ ke at GS 
Books published or advertised by the Delhi Urdu Akhbar are :— 
A number of treatises on hadith, tafsir figh, kaldm, a number 
of fatwas. books on poetry. Jami Fateh Khani, Resalai-Maulv 
Abdui Hai, Tarikh-i-Bhawalpur, Ikhlaq-i-Jalali, Tarikh-1-Bengala, 
Kalila-wa-Dumana, Gulistan, Ulum-i-Haiyat, Tafsir-i-Azizi, Bagh-o- 
Bahar, Rauzat-us-Safa, Tarikh-i-Afghanistan, Chashma-i-Faiz, Prem 
Sagar and a few Dictionaries 
We have purposely refrained from mentioning the work of Maulana 
Md. Bagir on which invaluable material could be gleaned from the Delhi 
Urdu Akhbar’s issues for instance about his lectures, sermons, tours, the 
rivalry between his party and Qari Jaffer Ali’s party, the cowardly attack 
on him—its effects—the strained feelings between the two groups—~ 
fatwas—the suit filed against him—its proceedings—his weekly auction 
sales--his publications —-his relations with the Delhi College and its staff 
his attachment to the emperor and the poet Ibrahim Dhauq—the 
Mutiny—and his tragic death 
We defer this for some suitable occasion. No work on Maulavi 
Md. Baqir, we believe, could claim to be complete, unless the scholar 
taps this unique source 


Much could be written on the contents of this valuable paper as 
each topic by itself would demand a separate paper which would add 
much to the knowledge of historians. We have at random cursorily 
touched here and there a few topics to give an idea of the magnitude of the 
task, and what rich material still remains neglected and, we fear, even lost 
to the historians 


K. Sayun Lat. 

















SOME GLIMPSES INTO MUSLIM MATERIAL CUL- 


TURE IN GUJARAT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
FINDS AT BARODA 


INCE remote times the Arabs were known to have been middlemen 
in the trade between India and the western world. The Arab 
ships plied the Indian coasts, the Gulf of Persia, the Red Sea 

and the East Africa, and the Arab caravans brought Indian merchandise 
to the ports of the Mediterranean. The wars of Muslim expansion did 
not affect this trade at all, though the plundering of the Arab ships offered 
Muhammad bin Qéaisim the pretext for the invasion of Sind in 
A.D. 712. 

After the conquest of Sind the ‘Abbasid armies destroyed the kingdom 
of Valabhi and invaded Rajputana. But these raids had no lasting effect 
and Gujarat was not influenced by Islam during these centuries. In 
A.D. 1017 Mahmiid of Ghazni sacked the famous Hindu temple of 
Somnath ; but it was reconstructed by Bhimadeva I. Under him and his 
successors of the Solanki and Vaghela dynasties, Hindu civilization in 
Gujarat flourished and developed a distinct school of sculpture, painting 
and of the other fine arts. With the defeat of the last Vaghela Karna by 
Alif (Alp) Khan, a general of ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji, in 1298 A.D., Gujarat 
first yielded to the Muslims. 

The golden age of Muslim rule in Gujarat began with Ahmed Shah I 
(1411-1426), the founder of Ahmadabad. By this time the destructive 
phase of the Muslim conquest had passed, and building activities were 
no more limited to a few royal residences. The earliest Muslim 
monuments in Gujarat are the mosques at Patan, Cambay, Dholka, 
Baroda, etc. 

Building became more general especially under Ahmad Shih, 
Mahmiid Begada (1458-1511) who founded Champaner and 
Mehemedabad, not to mention the many princes and amirs who built or 
repaired so many palaces, tombs, vavs (step-wells), tanks, and other 
buildings. From this building activity evolved a peculiar Gujarati style, 
essentially Muslim, but Hindu in detail. In its synthesis of Muslim space 
conception and variegated Hindu decoration, it is superb and yet pleasing. 
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During the five centuries under the Delhi Sultanate, the independent 
Ahmadabad rulers, the Mughals and at last the Marathas, influence 
from various Muslim countries was pronounced, the most important 
being the one exercised by Persia, then the leading country in cultural 
matters. The Persians formed a sort of aristocracy, and the Persian 
manners and fashions were eagerly copied in India. The court language 
was Persian. The administration was of a mixed Muslim, Persian and 
Indian pattern, though many efforts were made to enferce more orthodox 
attitude. The Persian artists and literates came to India in search of 
patronage and service. 

During the time we have been talking of, Baroda was only a small 
village known as Vadapadragrama, but during Muslim rule it grew and 
replaced the old district centre Ankottaka. For its position on the trunk 
road from the Deccan and Mailva to North Gujarat, Rajputana and 
Kathiawar gave it considerable strategic importance. In A.D. 1345 it 
was one of the centres of the Umara-Sadah who had rebelled against 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlug. Probably it was a crown fief already under 
Muzaffar Shah (1392-1410), who seems to have built a mosque a 
Manjalpur, near Baroda.’ Ahmad Shah |, the builder of Ahmadabad, is 
said to have built the monumental bridge over the river Visvamitri. Baroda 
was the fief of Khalil Khan, the heir-apparent to Mahmiid Begada (1458- 
1511). Khalil Khan visited the place again, after he had become king 
under the name of Muzaffar Shah Il (1511-1526). In the troubled times 
of Bahadur Shah (1526-1537), Baroda is repeatedly mentioned. Akbar 
made it his headquarters in 1575 and his governor Qutb-ud-din was 
assassinated here and buried in the “ Hajira,’’ the finest Mughal building 
of the place 

According to local tradition the fortified city of Baroda, grouped 
round Mandvi in its centre, was built by one Rimi Khan, a Turkish 
gunnery expert under Bahadtr Shah (1526-1537). Mandeslow refers to it 
in 1639. The present ruins of these fortifications, especially the gates, 
however, reveal considerable changes due to the repairs in the Maratha 
times 

The mausoleum of Qutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan who had in 
1583 been treacherously murdered by Muzaffar III, the last Sultan of 
Gujarat, stands not far to the south of Goya Gate Station of the Padra- 
Dabhoi metre-gauge railway line. It is a purely Safavi-Persian octagonal 
building, partly constructed from remnants of Hindu temples collected 
at Dantesvar Tank nearby ; it was repaired in the 18th century, and stone 
screens were added in the exterior niches in order to provide 
accommodation tor additional tombs. To the later period belong also the 
various mausolea of members of the Babi dynasty of local nawabs found 
over a vast area to the south-west of the town. They are erected in the 
provincial Mughal style of the early 18th century, such as it can be seen 
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also in the palace of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah at Burhanpar. 
Unfortunately these Muslim monuments have been left uncared for by 
the Archzological Department of the Baroda State, some have even 
been pulled down at its connivance. Also traces of the minor details of 
the material culture of the Muslim town have been discovered accidentally, 
but have nevertheless been disregarded. 

Last year an effort to rescue these more humble vestiges was made 
by several local scholars, with the support of the Museum, when another part 
of the K6thi mound was opened for sinking the foundation trenches for the 
building of the new Medical College and of the adjoining Nurses’ Quarters. 
Though neglected, this mound is a rich archeological site, probably 
covering the ruins of the pre-Muslim Ankottaka, and Hindu sculptures 
of the 2nd, 8th, roth, 11th and 13th centuries have come to light in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by the Public Works Department. 

A systematic search in the building area offered interesting revelations 
on the material culture of the Muslim period : a great collection of pottery 
fragments, basket-wells, remnants of a smithy, bangles, terra-cottas 
and other articles used from the late 14th to the 17th century A.D. 

The coming of the Muslims introduced number of new techniques 
and crafts in India. The sultans kept state factories for the manufacture 
of their luxury goods and war equipment. And especially the iron 
industry received an enormous impetus because of ‘the general 
introduction of chain and plate armour, later also of guns and rifles. 
In Gujarat the blacksmiths produced crude iron from various local 
hzmatites and limonites. At Baroda the remains of a smithy of the 
15th-16th centuries have been discovered in the Nurses’ Quarters’ area, 
i.e., iron slags, broken crucibles and remains of hearths of an unusual 
type in a thick layer of ashes. 

Another comparatively common find is the remnants of ‘‘ basket- 
wells.”’ North West India, like Arabia and other countries with a dry 
climate, is confronted with the problem of water so that it is considered 
a meritorious act to build wells, tanks, etc. The most impressive type of 
wells in use is the vavs or badlis (step-wells). But the cheapest type is 
represented by the basket-wells, i.e., a well aligned by thick tins of well- 
baked clay mixed with husks of considerable size and superimposed 
on the other. These rims later led to the revival of an old practice of lining 
the interior of the minor wells by superimposed bottomless jars." These 
basket-wells are used up to the present day in Northern Gujarat, Malva, 
Rajputana, the Punjab and other parts of the country. 

‘rom the area near to the Central Jail terra-cotta horses, pottery, a 
coin and other well-rims were recovered. The terra-cotta horses were 
particularly found there in abundance. It seems that in the find spot, 
on the southwest end of the original mound, refuse from the town 
had once accumulated to heaps of exceptional thickness. 


1. Archaological Survey of India, 1924-25, pl. VIII B. 
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Such terra-cotta horses may have been toys for children. But from 
their large numbers it appears probable that most of them had religious 
motives. Thus a few terra-cotta horses have holes wherein to fasten 
the axes of terra-cotta wheels, so that they can be rolled and thus must 
have been manufactured for the amusement of children. Similar wooden 
horses of different shapes are still in use where modern toys have not 
yet been introduced. In fairs and festivals one comes across terra-cotta 

orses, tigers, dogs, dolls, and other playthings, but often wheels are not 
applied, whereas other toys like drums on a cart are moved on wheels. 

But most terra-cotta horses are found without wheels or holes. These 
pieces, well caparisoned and with manes engraved on the long neck, are 
of a clumsy workmanship. Most of these might have been the offerings 
from the tomb of “ Pir Ghoda”’ (the Horse Saint) not far from the find. 
For it is a custom in Gujarat to offer terra-cotta and stuffed cotton horses 
to Hindu godlings as well as to Muslim saints in the hope thereby to keep 
children healthy and strong like a horse. When many of these had 
accumulated, the old ones must, from time to time, have been thrown 
on the refuse heap 

The strangest piece (now in Mr. U. P. Shah's collection) discovered 
is a terra-cotta horse-head on the neck of which were two small wing-like 
things. If these were interpreted as wings, this must be a representation 
of the Buragq, the horse of the holy Prophet. 

The majority of finds from the Medical College, Nurses’ Quarters 
and the Central Jail area, of course, consisted of pottery. Most of this 

ottery was thrown up during the excavation of the trenches undertaken 
o the Public Works Department and its stratification could be 
checked only to some degree by a careful observation of the 
walls of these trenches and a _ small trial trench. Thus we 
must, for the time being, classify it mainly according to 
its various types, and the dates here tentatively assigned, may be open to 
slight adjustments in case of later careful excavations on this or some 
similar site. The most important chronological evidence so far discovered 
is a copper coin of Mahmud Begada (1457-1511) found in the same 
stratum as the glazed and painted pieces 


This pottery can be divided into two main groups: (1) glazed, 
(2) non-glazed pottery 

1) By the side of many fragments from bowls and plates, a few 
almost complete bowls were also found. They are glazed, often on the 
inner side only and painted with natural, copper, cobalt, chromium, 
iron, etc., pigments. The pieces just mentioned belong toa variety 
coated with green and blue in various widely differing shades. The 
fact that similar pottery fragments have turned up at various sites 
in Gusarat, proves how wide-spread the use and manufacture of this 
Ware once had been 

Glazed pottery was probably introduced in this country by the 
Muslims who seemed also to have been its principal consumers. Its 








Glazed pottery from Baroda, Medical College and 


Jail Area, 14-17th Century. 
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forms, therefore, were inspired by ‘‘ Persian pottery which continued to 
have had a deservedly high position in the estimation both of collectors 
and artists. Its splendid wares were among the choicest objects that 
the commerce of the Middle Ages brought to the markets of Europe, 
and the lustre vases and richly-decorated faience served as mod ls tor 
imitation for the schools of ceramic art in Italy and Southern Europe.’”? 

That Persian pottery was imported into India, can be concluded 
from certain fragments of a gritty ware comparable to that ot Sultanabad 
and Raghes.* The pieces that were recovered at Baroda, are, however, 
so small that an exact idea of their original designs cannot be obtained. 

But very soon this ware was superseded by another glazed type, 
exquisitely decorated with floral, geometrical and arabesque motifs. 
The designs show a wide variety ranging from the purely Persian 
motifs of the 14th and 15th centuries to indigenous ornaments, such 
as five-petalled lotusses or circles and wavy creeper bands in pleasing 
colours. In some cases designs and glaze reveal a careful craftmanship, 
whereas in a few pieces it appears poor, possibly due to careless heating. 
These pieces can be dated from the later 14th or early 15th to the 16th 
centuries A.D. A good idea of this beautiful ware so characteristic for 
the age of the Ahmadabad sultans will be provided by the attached 
plates. 

(2) Together with this glazed pottery also non-glazed pieces were 
recovered from the Public Works Department’s trenches of the same 
area. The most common variety is a black ware of medium 
size, with an inverted rim, of about 6” diameter; its top 
part, just below the neck, is decorated with concentric circles ; 
next there come incision marks, finally a depression on the 
upper part whereas the lower part slightly protrudes at a sharp 
angle.* The lower body is perfectly round. This ware seems to have a 
very old tradition and to this day is utilized by the villagers. In Gujarat 
it is known as Handali. 

Besides this ware, fragments of big water vessels, with herring-bone 
and finger-impressed designs, flower vases, stucco work, bangle pieces, 
and six coins were also discovered. Amongst the  stuccos there is a 
fragment of a small kangura frieze, perhaps from a pulpit or mihrab, of the 
type known from the mosques of Bidar in the Deccan. Three of the coins 
ar¢ Gadhaiya, one belongs to Firdz Shah Tughluq (mint : Hadrat Delhi, 
784 Hijri), the other, to Ahmad Shah I (Ahmadnagar, A.H. 837), whereas 
the last belongs to Mahmid I Begada (1458-1511 A.D.). 


R. N. Menta. 
1. The Journal of Indian Art and Industry, vol. II, no. 19 
2. For detail discussion refer to my “So.ne Archzological Remains from Baroda” Bulletin of the 
Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, vol. IV, part I, Il 
3. Such pieces in red ware have been discovered by Dr. Goetz near ,Sdratgarh near Bikiner in 
Rajputana, and are now in the Baroda Museum. 
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RUSAFI—A MODERN POET OF ‘IRAQ 


(1) 


A‘ROF AL-RUSAFI(b. 1292/1875) comes of a respectable Kurdite 
tribe of Jabbarah which traces its descent from ‘Ali, the fourth 
wrthodox Khalif, and which originally livedat KarkGk in modern 

Kurdistan. During the latter half of the 19th century, his father migrated 
to Baghdad in search of livelihood, and settled down at Rusafah where 
our poet was born and brought up.' 

Having picked up his three R's in one of the primary schools of Baghdad, 
Ma'raf jomed al-Rashidiyah al-‘Askariyah tor higher education, where 
he studied for four years. But, as ill-luck would have it, he failed in the 
annual examination of the 4th year class. Unable to bear his failure, he 
left the institution and studied for some time in a private school till he 
enlisted himself as a pupil of the then celebrated savant Mahmid 
al-Shukri al-’ Aldsi? under whom he studied Arabic literature and Islamic 
sciences for about twelve years. As he was not quite well off, he had 
to serve as a teacher to continue his further studies 

While still sitting at the feet of his beloved master, al-’Alisi, he got 
the professorship of Mandli ( si ) ), Baghc lad, after a competitive 


examination held by the local government, standing first among the eleven 
successful candidates of his group. When he was on the point of joining 
the appointment, the Director of Public Instruction, Baghdad offered 
him the post of a teacher of Arabic literature in the local I‘dadiyah 
al-Rasamiyah Institution on an equal salary. Al-Rusafi, however, 
accepted the latter which he continued to hold with conspicuous success 
till the establishment of the Uthmanly Democratic Regime.* 

As time rolled by, Ma‘raf’s fame as a scholar spread far and wide. 
His services were requisitioned by the proprietor of the famous Turkish 
Journal “‘ Iqdam”’ to edit its Arabic version. Accordingly, Ma’‘rif left 
for Constantinople to join his new office but when he was still on his 
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way to the Turkish capital, he learnt that the directors had abandoned 
the idea of bringing out the Arabic version. Ma‘rif then returned to 
Baghdad disappointed after visiting Salunika and other places of historical 
interest.’ 

As he was hard pressed for money on his way back home, he had to 
sell some of his poetical manuscripts at Beirut to meet the expenses of 
the journey. Muhammad Jamil, the proprietor of al-Maktabatu’l- 
Ahliya, purchased the manuscript and published it under the title of 
“ Diwan al-Rusafi’’ after getting it edited by late Muhiyuddin al- 
Khayyat. The work was well received by the public and was favourably 
reviewed by several distinguished Arabic periodicals and magazines of 
Syria and Egypt. This was not all. The scholars like ‘Abdul Qadir 
al-Maghribi and Father L. Cheikho al-Yesi'‘i too praised the poetical 
talents of Ma’‘raf al-Rusafi.? 

After a month Rusafi was appointed as Professor of Arabic in the 
Madrasah al-Mulkiyah al-‘Aliyah, and editor of the Arabic journal, 
“ Sabilur-Rashad "’ of Constantinople. Ma'‘raf, thus went to the Turkish 
capital for the second time to join his new appointment the duties of 
which he discharged with credit for about a year. During his stay there, 
he delivered a series of lectures on Arabic literature in the Madrasah 
al-Wa'‘izin which were afterwards published under the title of 
‘ Nafhut-al-Tib fil Khitabat wa’l-Khatib’ in 1915.° 

Here Ma'‘raf got married but unfortunately all his children died 
shortly after they were born.‘ 

During this period Rusiafi also learnt the Turkish language, of which 
he had a smattering in his childhood. He remained at Stambul till the 
end of the World War I.5 

After the peace was concluded, Rusafi went back to Syria but he 
could not secure a suitable job there. He was, however, appointed a 
teacher of Arabic in the Teachers’ Training College at Jerusalem where 
he had an easy time.® 

In recognition of his service to Arabic literature and journalism, the 
members of al-Kulliyatu’l-Inkliziyah of Palestine organized a public 
reception in his honour which was attended by all the distinguished 
scholars. The leading Arabic journals reported it as a great event.’ 

In 1921, when the provisional government of ‘Iraq was set up, 
the Ministry of Education appointed him Vice-President of the 
ely 42)! 4) (The Committee of Translation and Transliteration) and 


R. Butti: al-Adab al-‘Asri, vol. p. 71 
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was afterwards appointed Minister of Education. He was also elected a 
member of the Turkish Parliament before the World War I and 
Parliament of ‘Iraq.* 

Besides being an educationist, a journalist, and a politician, Ma‘raf 
was an author of no mean order as the following list of his works, both 
subsequently of the prose and poetry, will show :—* 

1. Diwan al-Rusdfi (vol. 1): This contains all the poems which 
he composed till 1910 when it was first published by al-Maktabatu’l 
Ahliyah, Beirut. It consists of four parts, namely, (i) Kawniydt 
(cosmological poems), (it) I[jtimd‘iydt (social poems), (ii) Tarikhiydt 
(historical poems), (iv) Wasfiydt (descriptive poems). 

2. Diwan al-Rusdfi (vol. If): Still in manuscript form. It contains 
all those poems he composed after the publication of the first volume 
till his death. 

Besides the above diwan, the poet has another collection of gasd’id 
and fragments of poems which he did not publish as they contained 
scathing criticism of some persons and also of the state. 

3. Riwdydt al-Ru'yd : An Arabic translation of a novel by a famous 
Turkish poet, Namiq Kamal. This was his first prose work that was 
published in 1909 at Baghdad. 

4. Dafa‘ al-Hujnah fi ‘Irtidadkh al-Luknah:’ In this brochure the 
poet has collected all the Arabic words found in the Turkish language. 
It was published in Istanbul in 1331/1912. 

5. Nafhut al-Tib fil- Khitabat wa’'l Khatib: A collection of his 
speeches delivered under the auspices of the Madrasah al-Wa’‘izin, 
Istanbul, dealing with the Arab art of speaking. 

6. Al-Andshid al-Madrasiyah ;: It contains his songs, patriotic as 
well as literary, which the school boys of Syria and ‘Iraq recited on 
various occasions. It was collected by Khalil Tutah, Principal, Daru’l 
Mu‘allimin, Quds, and was afterwards set to English tunes and was 
published from Quds in 1920. 

7. Mihddrat al-Adab al-‘Arabi (in two parts): It contains his 
speeches delivered in 1921 and 1922 to the teachers of the various 
madrasahs of ‘Iraq, and was edited and published from Baghdad in 
1922 by Raphael Butti 

8. Kitab al-‘Alat wa'l-‘Adat : A very useful scientific treatise on 
the names of various articles and instruments with an introduction on 
“—, and ike Arabicisation and derivation) of the same. 

9. Daf'u'l-Miraq fi Lughati al-‘Ammati min ahli al-‘Irdg. A 


manuscript dealing with the dialect of ‘Iraq, its grammar, characteristics, 
proverbs and phrases 
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Besides the above works, he collected material for writing a 
voluminous work on ‘‘ The Muslims of today "’ which, due to his untimely 
death, he could not unfortunately complete. 


(IT) 


We shall now consider his poetical achievements. Even in his early 
age Rusafi gave promises of a great national poet. He memorised the 
verses of the classical Arab poets and later on he himself began to write 
poetry. When Rusiafi recited his gasd’id in the literary circles of Baghdad 
the public was much impressed by his style, raciness of their diction and 
the wealth of imagery.’ Though Turkish despotism prevented Kusafi 
from giving a free play to his poetic talent in ‘Iraq, being a Turkish 
dependency, he soon earned a name for himself in the Arabic-speaking 
world by having his poems published in the various Egyptian periodicals 
and journals especially in the famous al-Mugqtabis and al-Mu‘ayyid.* 
The subject of his poetical compositions was at once the awakening of the 
degenerate Arabs from their long slumber and also a fierce criticism of 
the vagaries of the despotism of the Uthmanly Turks of Constantinople 
symbolised by the autocratic reign of the late Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid 
Khan. 

Thanks to the ceaseless efforts and endless sacrifices of the patriotic 
leaders of the stamp of Jamaluddin al-Afghani and his co-workers, the 
despotic government of the Uthmanly Furks was soon replaced by 
democracy under the leadership of the nationalist Turks so that our 
poet was now free to breathe the atmosphere of liberty, to use his poetical 
genius for the regeneration of his oppressed countrymen and to bring 
them out of the slough of despondency in which they had fallen all these 
years 

Ma'‘rif realised that no nation could ever progress in the world until it 
had an ideal before it ; and that no nation could ever achieve all-round 
greatness unless education was made common and its womenfolk were 
free to march shoulder to shoulder with their menfolk. The following 
verses illustrate the poet’s sentiments as stated above :—* 


(a) le »!! u~ea! 7+ LI OU loge gp! ye! 6 adds 


‘“* Advance (in the race of life), O Arabs! and verily there lies 
before you a happy life.”’ 


' nd . ' ' | ? 
(hb) Lath Ages eg cel! ae is ell sa! -li! 


~ 
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“ Are the hearts of (your) women to be sold away while they 
are still in their tender age as though they are goods and chattels ? ”’ 

“ The nobility of a beautiful woman consists in her being literate, 
and her beauty in the eyes of the people consists in her being cultured 
and polished.” 

(c) Ye) ike i Uylki om WI Mae ped ry aed! 1! 

; ‘Build up colleges and schools till we surpass the Saturn itself 

sb) that we may realise our ambition.”’ 

As a patriotic poet of intense national fervour and zeal, Ma’‘raf, 
unlike many ‘Abbasid poets, makes frequent references to the Tigris in 
Baghdad, and draws his imagery from her landscape so much so that he 
is often called ‘Ibn Dijlah’ as will appear from the following verse ! 

StI od ee “VIS Oly Gl le Wane tes oy! UT 
“1 am the son of the Tigris through which my literature is known, 
even though its water does not quench my thirst.” 

Ma'rif’s poems have been classified into, (i) tragic, (ii) social, and 
(iii) narrative and in all these Al-Rusafi has had considerable influence 
on the contemporary Arab poets.” 

His success as a writer of tragedies can be accounted for by his 
sensitive temperament and by his insight into human nature—-characteris- 
tics that are so essential to be a successful tragedian. 

His value as a social poet cannot be too highly exaggerated. As a 
social reformer, he studies the social problems from close quarters with 
a critical eye and prescribes panacea for all the social evils that 
were eating into the very vitals of society. In his poems, Rusafi has 
revolutionized the outlook of his Arab countrymen. As soon as his 
Diwan saw the light of the day, the Arab journalists welcomed him as 
the inventor of a new type of poetry, hitherto unknown in Arabic literature : 
Ad Oded! yliy ee! elit! db SEI! lol 3 “ Verily the 
‘son of Rusafah’ has struck a new note of writing ‘ socialistic poem,’ 
and has become a hero in this field of Arabic poetry.” 

The third and by far the most important characteristic of his poetry 
that marks him as an outstanding poet is his wonderful narrative power. 


A perusal of his poems, ¢~! +! (The Mother of the Orphan), 4-~! J «+! 
(The Orphan on the occasion of ‘Id festival), “#2! (The Divorced 
Woman) will bear testimony to it. 


1. Avabic Listener, vol. ix, No. x., 1948 
2. Raphael Buttl: a!-Adab al-'Asn, p. 7 
3. Ibid. 

ge 
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The following extracts from his poems will illustrate al-Rusafi’s 


unrivalled power of describing natural phenomena. 








(a) Vore tle a ie pd dl UI 
“She (the sun) is setting in the west pulling her skirts and 
looks pale like an emaciated lover.” 
Ade S415 ble iF a re 
“She shakes before disappearing as if she were a lover tossing 
his bed like a love-sick person.” 
eel “Lil! lay lee Ry 25 Sean Gi Ses 
“* At the sight of your face the place of her rising (the east where the 


sun merges) smiles in the morning, and the west where she sheds tears 
of blood in the evening.” 


Vid 9 bie OL cute ayle be BY! padl Odd 9 
‘In the distant horizon she appears like a wild narcissus which 


is parched and consequently presents a withered and _ yellow 
appearance.” 


De Spi WW AG 5 Bee el AS Cy dle ws 
“* She has left the middle of the sky bright moving little by little 
towards setting.” 
High “had! dt le is gee LIF ca os 
“She has disappeared leaving behind her in the margin of the 
heaven a long evening twilight like a smokeless flame.” 
Vpbne be WL game Vie 5 aid Vals Cll 69, Git 
“Twilight, whose pale colour frightens the heart, is like a 
sword drawn and besmeared with blood” 
Vgle Vines antl VI GU alinl 9 ate! <3; 
‘“ Whose upper parts have become dim and whose lower part in the 
horizon has become saturated with a saffron flower.’’? 
(b) bey Wim DAV te He'y ilar Lad! 5 ob» 
‘There is many an engine that throws out smoke in the 
atmosphere and fills the bosom of the earth with awe as it traverses.” 
LS lg) jad! sleds rpms Lind Sl pA)! SA pare Ly 


1. Vide Diwdn ai-Rusdfi, pp. 163-164 
2. Ibid., p. 169. 


eager 


eure 
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“It has a nostril which emits fire as it breathes and a_ belly 
wherein steam serves as its heart.” 


ene AP wan! Vina) )y as w ‘53 = XI Fy 
~~ 


‘It carried us one night dragging behind a number of carriages 
like a row of trees pulled up with force.’ 


ai = “ ‘al ' 4 
La! o c<e~d =; lj) s edi 6s € »! Usman) 5 gad 
5 Je J 


‘Sometimes it ran fast like a gale and sometimes slowly like the 
gentle morning breeze.” 
Line entigeiesl Y 9 Wges cliguere! Soma areal! 9 hee! Led Sal 
“To it a level ground as well as a hard one is all the same in its 


nocturnal journey. 5o, it neither regards a plain tract plain nor a hard 
one hard.”’ 


Lg Bn 2,>! a a~~ lle SO ) >»! qn a5 
Ja SO) 2) ee = ve we ws 


‘* It crushes the back of the rugged ground as it travels and verily 
carries off the spoils of the plains.”’ 


Lo 9 0) Gred Sole! UP ne 8 as gad Gl ee xX 


‘‘ As it approaches a high land, it climbs up scaling and when 
PI g if 
it intervenes a valley it crosses it with a jump (as it were).” 


" 1.3 le ial . . { 2.5 
am!) fer! Se § Cre |O Vee 92 gw Og! Ye OY 


‘* The sound of the movement echoes in the hollow of a mountain 
as it (the train) enters the spacious tunnel in its (mountain's) bowel.” 
Lav! jms ln le Ll gat! (Ss » ES AS del! nee at y 

‘And it passes through it like a darting arrow as though it were 
a furious snake that has entered its hole.” 


| 


1} »\ | | atk 3 ' ' 
Yl yh OO! pow we be WS is™ U7) 2) twee Y ge 


“It crossed the earth and appeared as if it were vying with the 
disk of the sun to overtake the west.” 
cgi)! 22 pat wal \gias 5 oolaw slowl gle alal! ga 
“It is science which elevates life in point of prosperity and like 
knowledge it makes life worth living at the end.” 
(c) pe! lg ae y ee & S) Bhs! ae aL 


‘She is a wife of noble blood, the husband and wife forget 
their grief in each other’s company. 


Ihad., Pp. $3 
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“J 





“He adapted himself to her and she to him, so that they never 
experienced anything that could have roused any suspicion between 
them.” 


we & Ue -b leg: Vale’! Gas) ol 


“One day his companions roused his suspicion in a matter 
creating a misunderstanding between them.” 


Pe « , es ote 
wens ae dl! ole LL at GNI od 


“Then he, in their presence, took a solemn oath to divorce her, 
indeed swearing is an error and a sin.” 

‘““ And in ignorance, he divorced her three times and that is how 
an enraged man acts foolishly.” 


wht!) Vast Ae gee S26 4S ws cles 


“While her bitter wailing shook the hearts of men.” 
— & Succ a5! jes Th a wenn ei IoUJ 
“Why, O noble man! have you severed connection with me. Tell 
me, O noble soul! if 1 have committed any sin.” 


Let me know my sin, [may my life be ransomed for you], and 
verily I shall, then, repent for it.”’ 
a! . *; 


\} La a *- s "I mt 
—_— 43, as 3 oi? is” woes 59) uw 


“Verily, if you have parted company and have turned away from 
me, palpitation will not take leave of my heart.” 
wy a nod 9 9 ottly Wee aul; 3 bu 
“He bent down his head in shame and closed his eyes and said, 
while tears of his eyes were flowing profusely.” 
weet pall BO ge US ge Spall hg 
“O noble lady! pardon me, for, verily, the burning flame of my 
repentance has already proved too severe for me.’ 
war)! GS aXe Ns Sab 4) pe anlgl 9 
“‘ By Allah, your separation is not of my own choice, but that is 
how the fate would have it.” 


a I SE IT Sy gal AT 9 tye gil Vy 
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‘IT cannot forget your love and how can I forget a love which like 
the air gently finds its way into me?” 
In the field of romantic poetry also al-Rusafi is not behind any of his 
contemporaries, as the following verses will amply demonstrate :* 


wl! . —! a4 < Sal » chile arty) 
laa 3S bic cuuly S39 Gaces! Kay 


‘I have acquainted you with the condition of my heart through 
which love passes like the passing of cloud. 

‘From amongst you I _ loved this one and that one and on 
account of you I have found even the punishment sweet and delicious.” 


yell YI aon! 0 yam | de Yl Le « Lar ai 
poeedt ll yal UY ple Sl gt! cus 


“From amongst you there is one of bright complexion the like of 
whom there is none but the moon excepting the redness of the cheek. 
That is the type of lady whose association pleases me just as night- 
conversation pleases the night-talkers in the night of a full moon.” 

plat Ane el Nggny Sm Alm Lae Kes 
«: 

j : <n : ; : | 
£ see! ge ah Ln. AWHe 29 ee SG! 

‘ And from amongst you there is one red and attractive whose face 
resembles the rising sun.” 

‘| look at her eyes while they are extremely bewitching and I catch 
hold of my ribs with my hand (lest my heart should go out through 
them).” 

Having shown the characteristics of Rusafi’s poems, it is only 
appropriate here to make a comparative study of Rusafi and Shawgi, 
the two greatest modern Arabic poets, one from ‘Iraq and the other from 
Egypt so that we can correctly appreciate their respective works. Shawqi 
excels Rusafi in the cadence of his verse and in the fascinating rhythm 
of his words. Rusafi employs long meters for most of his poems and 
seldom, if at all, has recourse to short ones which are often employed 
by Shawgi, particularly in his poetical plays. But as far as the purity of 
language, soundness of diction, and uniformity of style are concerned, 
Rusafi is at par with Shawgqi, and he even compares favourably with 
al-Mutanabbi himself 

Another pointto be noted, in this connection is that Shawqi is at home 
with both poetry and prose while Rusafi shows no great aptitude for 
prose J\ > , although the fact remains that he has left behind 
hm a number of works written in simple and elegant prose as distinct 
from rhymed prose so popular and wel! known in Arabic prose literature. 


1. Arat Listener il. ix, No. X, 1948 
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It is true that the west recognised Shawgi long before it did Rusafi, 
but the reason for this is the European Orientalists came in contact 
with Egypt long before they did with the rest of the Arabic-speaking 
world. They have, however, realised the worth of Rusafi so that Professor 
Arberry of the Cambridge University, who has already rendered 
‘Majnini Laila’ the famous dramatic work of Shawqi into English, 
has also brought out an English version of the two poems of Rus§afi, 
namely, ~*S! 2! ‘(O, the Blooming Girls!), and > 4)! S&! 
(The Awakening of the Slumberers)—poems that are likely to appear in 
Professor Arberry’s new anthology of the contemporary Arab poets.! 

Unlike other modern poets oi ‘Iraq the poems of Ma‘rif al-Rusafi 
have won universal applause and approbation of his countrymen from 
all walks of life so much so that they are now sung even by the little school- 
boys all over ‘Iraq and Syria. His diwan was included in the curriculum 
of all the secondary schools during his life-time and continues to form 
part of it. 

Rusafi is physically dead, no doubt, but he spiritually shall continue 
to live with us through his poems and writings as long as Arabic 
literature and language endure. The Arabic-speaking world has rightly 
been paying homage to his undying memory by annually celebrating his 
death anniversary. 

May Allah grant him eternal peace! 


M. 





SaGcuir Hasan AL-Masumi. 





EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


(Continued from p. 321, Oct. 1949 issue) 


(e) Mystics anp MuHAaMMAD BIN TUGHLAQ 


UHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAQ'’S relations with the Muslim 
mystics were generally unpleasant. It was his own fatuous policy 
which led to an estrangement of the entire mystic fraternity. It 

proved disastrous for him and precipitated a crisis which the 5ultan was not 
strong enough to tide over. A wave of resentment swept over the entire 
Muslim population and the Sultan was universally condemned. During the 
years before he became the Sultan, he maintained good relations with 
some of the leading saints and showed great respect and veneration for 
them. As years rolled on, he became stiff in his attitude and reverence 
gave place to suspicion and aversion 

The mystic principle was to keep aloof from politics and shugh!. The 
Sultan strove to make them a part of his administrative machinery. 
Naturally a conflict ensued. The Sultan construed the mystics’ refusal 
to accept office as an act of disobedience and treason. The mystics thought 
that the Sultan was not within his rights in interfering in a sphere which 
had hitherto been sacrosanct. The Sultan, ever impatient of translating 
his projects into practice, flared up when he found the Sdfis adamant in 
their determination. It is indeed strange that Muhammad bin Tughlag 
who had been in close touch from his early years with Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 


‘Auliyva and had been the murid of a saint like Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-din of 


Ajodhan! suddenly developed such an attitude and made a claim which, 
he must have known, the great mystics will not admit. He allowed his 


idealism to blind him to all reality Realism, sacrificed at the altar of 
idealism, proved disastrous. Had he refrained from unnecessarily 
meddling in the domestic affairs of the mystics, he would have easily 


avoided a conflict with this most popular section of the Muslim population 
and there would, in all probability, have been lesser resistance to his 


administrative projects 


~. b Ala 4 Ma ) vas k N r avers : 
H Khanaga y f praye 
W ‘ 2 Shatkh Ruk id-din Multan: 
. , , aced Shaikb 
Ruk g y Khanga 
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Muhammad bin Tughlaq was inspired by a very deep missionary 
zeal. Before departing for Deogir he called a general meeting of the 
‘Ulama and Masha’ikhand persuaded them to engage in peaceful propaga- 
tion of Islam in the Deccan. Eminent mystics, like Maulana Fakhr-ud-din 
Zarradi, Maulana Shams-ud-din Yahya, and Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
Chiragh Dehlavi were present at the meeting. The saints, though agreeing 
with this noble scheme of the Sultan wefe not prepared to take up the 
work under royal instructions. They were not to move at the royal bidding. 
For them the spheres of state and mysticism were entirely different. 
The Sultan, on his part believed =o | ¥ ch! , | 4 religion and state 
are twins.' This was repugnant to the mystics. The days when state 
service and service of religion were synonymous were dead and gone. 
It was now the service of a class and the mystic now wanted to be out of 
the maelstorm of politics. The Sultan, having thought out a plan, could 
not allow other factors to defeat his projects. He insisted upon the 
migration of the mystics to the Deccan. Finding them reluctant, he 
forced them to leave Delhi. It was the greatest mistake that the Sultan 
could have committed in his enthusiasm. The entire mystic community 
which had so far been averse to king and politics rose in revolt. They 
could put up with every insult but they could not allow any outside 
agency to dictate the course of their life or to control their actions. It was 
tantamount to spiritual perdition. Had the Sultan patiently waited to see 
the reaction of the mystic world to his missionary projects, he would 
not have been disappointed. From the very dawn of Indo-Muslim 
history the saints had gone to those parts where the Muslim had 
migrated. Spear-heads of Muslim culture as they were, they always lived 
amongst the masses and disseminated Islamic teachings. What the Sultan 
wanted to force upon them they would have accepted of their own free 
will. But overhaste is the foible of all idealists. Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
also committed this blunder and soon the mystics became hostile to the 
State. 

The mystics, by the simplicity and purity of their lives, had won 
universal esteem. Teeming crowds flocked in these khangahs. When 
these centres were in commotion, uneasiness became universal. 

According to Ibn-i-Battuta, if he is to be believed, the citizens of Delhi 
threw letters in the palace abusing the Emperor—an incident which 
Ibn-i-Battuta placed prior to the migration but which, in all probability, 
happened after the saints had migrated. Hundreds of khanqahs became 
desolate.? According to Barani, a frequent visitor to the khinqahs, the 
entire city of Delhi appeared bleak and depopulated when the centres of 


1. Styar-ul-’Auliya, p. 202 (Delhi 
2. In Jawdmi‘ul-Kilm oS) | ne > malfazat of Hadrat Syed Muhammad Gesu Daraz of 
— 
Gulbarga, edited by his son Shah Hussain, there is a very strong condemnati f Sultan Muhammad 
bin T ig! laq’s policy vis-a-vis the saints The saint says that after the © Annte f Sultan Muharnmad 
there were few shrines in Delhi that could maintain their pristine glor Excepting the shrines of Shaikh 


Nizim-ud-din ‘Auliya and Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakbtiryar Kaki none had even a candle lamg 
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his love and affection were no more. No wonder therefore that he depicted 
Delhi as entirely depopulated and ruined, something which led many 
historians to assert that the Sultan had ordered mass exodus from Delhi. 
(f) SuarkyH Nasir-up-pin CurrAcgH Dentavi anp 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAQ 
The relations of Shaikh a Chiragh Dehlavi with the Emperor 


were highly unpleasant. Ferishta says: 


on 


° . ee ae “1 ° 14 . 
ONE cnet Bw & Obs yg p> © OY na Onn ney wg: le ope Ong) > & 
J 3 CT ¢ 


Pf a! ~ OA pwd 2&> 5 Ail) > Jes! _ w- aK poses 


< 
wae 3* > are 4 poe! os! cp! 


id te ~ a 02S J» +A = 


” *= 
(6 Mp Ody ale 
(Being annoyed with the dervishes, he ordered them to serve him 
like menials. One of them was to serve betels to him, the other was to 
tie his turban. In short he assigned duties to saints and entrusted 
“Shaikh Nasir-ud-din known as Chiragh-i-Dehlavi with the duty of 
clothing him).! 

Muhammad Buléq Chishti, the author of Matlib-ut-Talibin, 
categorically denies this charge.* Indeed, some confusion and 
misunderstanding has been created among historians by a statement 
of Ibn-i-Battuta who says, ‘‘ When Muhammad Shah became the Sultan, 
he adopted the methods of entrusting personal work to ‘Ulama and 
Mashaikh.”’* But here the word personal does not mean services like 
those mentioned by Ferishta. By this term Ibn-i-Battuta means the 
missionary work and the government service which the Sultan imposed 
upon the saints against their wishes. Ibn-i-Battuta writes just after the 
above-quoted sentence: “ And argued that the pious Caliphs never 
entrusted service to anybody except to scholars and to men of wisdom 


1. Ferighta 2, Maglib-ut-T n (MS Mohd Bula 


] writes :— 
ba wie “gd oat! do atoll Fu Fy ae 
$6 ouel je > Soyt cooly o| oe stuf UIT 2h Sayer Ff ag 
:. | have before me the Urdu translatu f Ibn-i-Battuta, wherein the translator gives the word ¢ 
~ 
4. In one of his meetings Shaikh Nasir-u-din Chiraigh Dehlavi said A man came to Amir-ul-Mu'minin 
Hadrat ‘| ar t Khattab and said © Calipt Give me the governorship of some place Have you 
read the Qur’ar asked the Calipl N was the re; and the Caliph told him to go and read the 


(Jur an first 
Khatr-ul-Majdli 


Qrdi Abo It was t practice of Hadrat ‘Umar that when any army was dispatched he 


Kitdb-ul- Khirdj, p. 12 


Huyat-ulldhil-Baligha, p. 32 


And ne excepting a Mujtahid (leading scholar) was entrusted with the work of gadd and fatwa. 





See. 
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Now the point becomes absolutely clear. The Sultan employed the saints 
in the same work in which the pious Caliphs had employed them in days 
gone by. Obviously Ibn-i-Battuta means * government service’ by this 
“personal service.’ Later historians misunderstood the whole thing, 
warped the judgment of historians and gave rise to serious misunder- 
standings. Ferishta’s charge is based upon this misunderstanding and is 
not supported by contemporary evidence. 

Indeed the real cause of estrangement was the policy of the Sultan. 
His efforts to make them accept government posts was not acceptable 
to them. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi’s relations also became 
strained for this very reason. 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq had collected an army of about 
370,000 horsemen for the conquest of Khorasan. He wanted to mobilize 
public opinion in favour of the campaign. For this purpose he called 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi to his court. It was not possible to 
avoid the summons. “So firmly,”” writes Professor Muhammad Habib, 
‘‘ with quiet determination and full preparedness to meet the consequences, 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din went to the palace determined to insult the Tughlac 
Sultan as no great Sultan had been insulted.’ 

The Sultan seated Shaikh Nasir-ud-din on his right hand and said, 
‘1 wish to march in the direction of Khorasan. I want you to accompany 
me.”’ 

‘“Insha-Allah (God-willing) " replied the Shaikh. The Sultan 
regarded the reply as really evasive and the use of the phrase(  #! +!!_—) 
indicated the saint’s desire to put off a thing (Tab‘id). The Sultan anc 
the Shaikh now began to quarrel about the use of the term. The Shaikh 
finally declared with courage and confidence: ‘“‘ No enterprise can 
succeed without the use of this declaration. It indicates affirmation, not 
avoidance.” 

After this the Sultan ordered the midday meal to be served. Shaikh 
felt very uncomfortable. No saint of his silsilah had ever dined with the 
Sultan. He extended his hand to the dishes with the greatest reluctance 
While dining the Sultan asked him to give some advice on which he 
might act. The Shaikh was not a sycophant. He did not know how to 
mince words. Bold and outspoken, he told the Sultan, “‘ Get rid of this 
passion of wild beasts which has taken possession of your soul.”’ This 
reply annoyed the Sultan but he swallowed the insult with a coolness 
that is difficult to explain. To keep up appearances he offered a bag of 
tankas and two pieces of cloth to the Shaikh. But the Shaikh paid no heed 
to the presents of the Sultan and left the Durbar. This incident must have 
left a very unpleasant impression upon the mind of the Sultan 

Badaoni says that when the Sultan was in Gujerat, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
installed FirGz on the throne of Delhi, and thereupon the Sultan ordered 
the arrest of both.* If this statement of Badaoni is correct then two 


1. Islamic Culture, April, 1946 
2. Muntakhab-ut- Twdrikh, Badaon! (Bibliotheca Indica 
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inferences cannot be avoided—firstly, that the duitan’s attitude and 
policy towards the saints had driven Shaikh Nasir-ud-din to such a 
desperation that he was obliged to give up the cardinal principle of his 
silsilah and back up the ‘ usurpation’ by Firdz; secondly, this step 


further embittered his relations with the Sultan. Barani writes only this 
much about the entire episode : 


ae 8 HD ' “bc ] ‘oko am 5 eo.) pga 3 o5}) Aghia so 
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(Sultin Muhammad summoned Khudawandzada, Makhdimzida, 
some ‘ulama and masha’ kh, me table $s, harems of maliks and nobles, 
infantry and cavalry from Delhi to Gondal)! 

Barani’s brevity which is almost tantalizing is probably a deliberate 
effort to conceal unpleasant facts associated with the early life of the 
reigning monarch. Was Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi among 
these mashd’ikh who were called to Gondal ? Another contemporary, 
Mir Khurd, makes the position clear. He writes : “* The kin: 


» went about 
a thousand kos from Delhi, in hi 


; clo ing years to suppress a revolt in 
Thatta. There he summoned Shaikh Nasir-ud-din with some ‘ ulama and 
saints. When they reached there he did not show them the respect that 
was their due.’’* From a statement of Gulzar-i-Abrar and Akhbar-ul- 
Akhyar it appears that the Sultan had called them in extreme anger and 
the Shaikh himself knew this fact. While on his way to Thatta, 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh stayed at Narnaul and prayed at the tomb 
of Shaikh Muhammad Turk Narnauli. Mir Khurd’s statement read with 
this incident, makes it clear beyond doubt that the Sultan was ill-disposed 
towards the Shaikh at that time. A further statement of Mir Khurd 
clarifies the whole situation. People asked the Shaikh: “‘ The Sultan 
xersecuted you so much. What was the reason ?”’ ‘‘ There was a dispute 
ein een me and my God,” replied the Shaikh, “* they settled it by removing 
him (the Sultan) from this world.” 

Sultin Muhammad bin Tughlaq died in Sindh. At that juncture, 
Barani says, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din was one of the leading men who called on 
FirdGz Shah and requested him to ascend the throne. The Shaikh’s presence 
at the coronation ceremony :hould not be misunderstood. It did not 
mean that he was now to participate in the political affairs of the realm. 
Far trom it. No doubt the Shaikh’s presence at the coronation was, in 
a way, a serious departure trom the traditions of elder saints. But 
circumstances had forced him to that course of action. A reign of terror 
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had just ended. The mystics breathed a sigh of relief. Now the peaceful 
atmosphere of the Khangahs was not to be disturbed by the messengers 
from the Sultan. After that, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehlavi was 
never seen in the court or the camp. He desired a free Khangah-life ; 
that being ensured after a long struggle with the State, he retired to his 
Khangah. No further contacts between the Shaikh and the Sultan are 
recorded in the contemporary accounts. The stories set afloat about the 
rela'ions between the Shaikh and the Sultan and his officers in later days, 
are dismissed by Professor Muhammad Habib as “ mere fabrications.” 
“Though the conversations of the Shaikh do not refer to FirGz Shah 
by name—he was not worth mentioning—ithey contain a_ scathing 
criticism of the condition of the country during the regime of FirGz Shah 
and his officers. A person who spoke so fearlessly could hardly have been 
in touch with the State and the bureaucracy.’”" 


(g) CONCILIATORY ATTITUDE OF Firtz 


FirGz made amends for the unwise policy of his predecessor. He 
lavishly distributed gifts to those who had suffered during the preceding 
regime and persistently strove throughout his life to heal the wounds 
which the late Sultan’s misdirected idealisms had inflicted upon the 
religious classes. He allowed the saints a free life in their Khangahs 
and showed great respect and devotion to them. “ As long,’’ says ‘Afif, 
as he lived he paid much attention to the elders of the religion and towards 
the end of his reign he himself became a shaveling | soe ),”'? All 
the dissenting sections of the Indo-Muslim seciety were thus conciliated 
by FirGz. He had witnessed the end of his predecessor and he avoided 
his pitfalls. He appeased the Shaikhs by assuring them a free and 
independent Khangah-life and delighted the ‘Ulama by giving them a 
voice in the administration of the land. 

Firadz showed profound respect and regard to the two great Chishti 
saints—Shaikh Nasir-ud-din and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din—whom 5ultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq had very arrogantly treated. Maulana Jamili 
writes about the devotion of Firiz to Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-1- 
Dehlavi. 


‘ "eL* 1 olugs ° - &- so shhl 99 
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(Sultan FirGz was one of the most humble believers of the saint).* 
While on his way from Sind to Hansi, Firdz Shah called upon Shaikh 
Qutb-ud-din Munawwar.* After Shaikh Qutb-ud-din’s death he paid a visit 
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to his successor Shaikh Ndr-ud-din also. He was the murid of Shaikh 
Jalal-ud-din Makhdim Jahanian.? 


(X) Larter Cuisyti Saints 


Muhammad bin Tughlag dealt a death-blow to the central organiza- 
tion of the Chishtia silsilah. Men of sterner stuff stood the ordeal and 
refused, at the risk of their lives, to take up government service, but those 
of smaller stature and inferior mettle yielded to the autocratic fury. 
The Sultan threatened and intimidated the saints to join imperial 
services. Mir Khurd writes that after the Great Shaikh, some of his 
disciples got involved in jagirs and gardens.* It is strange enough that the 
sons of Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-din of Ajodhan who had a proverbial aversion 
towards kings and courts, joined imperial services. Shaikh Mu‘iz-ul- 
Haq came to Delhi and became a servant of the State.‘ Shaikh 
‘Ilm-ul-Haq accepted the post of Saikh-ul-Islam® and after his death 
his son Shaikh Mazhar-ud-din succeeded to his father’s post.* Baba 
Farid’s advice and traditions were ignored and forgotten—curiously 
enough his own de°cendants were the first to shut their eyes to the age-long 
traditions o! their silsilah. In Delhi also, the elders of the famous author 
of Siyar-ul ‘Auliya, joined government service and for the time being 
forgot all their associations with the Great Shaikh, Hadrat Nizam-ud-din 
‘Auliva of Delhi. Syed Kamal-ud-din Amir Ahmad, Syed Muhammad 
Kirmani, uncle of the author of Siyar-ul-’Auliya, and Syed Qutb-ud-din 
Husain became servants of the State. The loss of this generation was 
very serious tor > Chishtia silsilah. 7 hey were the cream and flower 
of the silsilah and were expected to contribute their mite to the 
development, vitality, and expansion of the order. They had seen the 
great Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliva and had lived with him and were 
expected to continue his traditions. So long as the three stalwarts 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi, Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar, 
and Shams-ud-din Yahya—were alive, the silsilah maintained its old 
glory in spite of the encroachment of the king. But after them there 
was none to keep the torch burning. One after the other the cardinal 
principles of the silsilah were ignored. All-India organization of the 
lah was replaced by saints of provincial and often of local importance. 
It was during the time of Hadrat Shah Kalimullah of Delhi that a 
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serious effort to revive the silsilah was made.’ He re-emphasized the 

forgotten traditions of the silsilah. In Baba Farid’s manner he declared 

again :- 
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(A dervish should not associate with kings nor go around the 
houses of rich men. Association with the kings takes away the glory 
of faith).” 

He rejected the humble offers of Farrukh Siyar*® and preferred 
to live in abject poverty rather than to be a stipend-holder of the Emperor. 
His successors, Shaikh Nizim-ud-din Aurangabadi, Shah Fakhr-ud-din 
Dehlavi and Shah Muhammed Sulaiman of Taunsa, continued the 
traditions of the earlier saints and advised their disciples not to dabble 
in politics.* 


(XI) Mystic Views apout THE RULERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Muslim mystics had their own views about the rulers and the 
government. They desired to create a moral order of society. They 
emphasized it upon the people that their own actions ultimately 
determined the form of government. People get the government they 
deserve. If they are righteous, honest and upright, their rulers wil! be 
good and just men. But a dishonest people sunk in ignorance and sin, 
torn by strife and conflict, cannot possibly have a just and benevolent 
ruler. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya recited before his audience the saying 
of the Prophet sox AJ's (the hearts of the rulers are in my 
hands) and told them that God softens or hardens the hearts of the rulers 
as the actions of the people deserve.® He told them that if the people 
go astray the rulers also falter. Narrating a story of the merchants of 
Gujerat, the Great Shaikh told the audience that the city o Gujerat 
suffered on that account ;* as if the action of every citizen and group 
ultimately determines the stability of the moral foundations of the State. 

Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh Dehlavi emphasized upon his audience— 


** As you are, so shall be your rulers.’’’ Indeed it was his firm conviction 


t. Shah Kalim-ul-lah of Delhi (1650-1732) was a distinguished scholar and a notable saint of the Chighti 
order. His indefatigable efforts for the spread of Islam and expansion of the Chighti silsilah in the 
Deccan, through his chief disciple Shih Nizim-ud-din Aurangabadi, cannot be exaggerated. For a 
detailed a Je articie on Shdh BK m-w u t m i 4 rot Ls ) er 
194¢ 
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3. Takmal-i-Styar-ul-'Aultya, by Khwaja Gul Mohd. Ahmadpur 

4. The part played by these later saints of the Chisht: silsilah in the siturai history of this country 1 


discussed by me in my forthcoming book Mashdikh i-Chishti 
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that the actions of the people determine their fate. How often one comes 
across such statements :*’ If a thorn pricks a man’s foot or an ant bites it, 
he ought to know that it 1s the result of his own acts. And no misfortunes 


Tia, , , a. ome 
shall befall you except what your hands have earned. . The last of the 


greatest Chishti saints of India—Shah Muhammad Sulaiman of Taunsa 


- : 
unequivocally declared ar of ar! ee Your actions are your 


rulers.” This was very significant. It went a long way in creating a sense 
of ‘moral responsibility’ in the people. 


It was further believed that the waywardness, ignorance and 


immorality of the ruler affect the masses also. p@ 9» o>? © od! 
(People follow the religion of their rulers) is an oft-quoted medieval 
precept.” The author of Akhlaq-i-Muhsini writes : 
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(As the habits of the people depend upon the habit (manners) 
of the king-—-as people follow the religion of their kings—when a 
king 1s inclined towards prayers 
inclined towards them.)* 


Hadrat Mujaddid Alf-i- Thani had 


and devotion, the people also get 


had very significantly remarked in one 
his j ter 


| 
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sé Auld QL a Auld ray pbs - Su! 
The Sultan 1S all oul and the people all be chy. If the soul 1S pure 
the body is pure. If the soul is impure, the body too is impure).® 

tics also believed that the people are influenced by the 
is of the rulers. In the Malfizat of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ‘Aulirya there are various stories which illustrate very 
clearly his views on this point. In one of his mystic gatherings he narrated 
before his audience a story of Shaikh Shihab ud-din Suhrawardi Once 
Shaikh Suhrawardi was informed that a philosopher had gone to the 
Caliph. On hearing this the Shaikh at once left for the court. ‘’ When 
the Caliph will be attracted towards philosophy, the world will darken, 
and heresy will find its way ’® 


thoughts 


as if the life of the people was inseparably 
tht, behaviour and convictions. 
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a proper moral equilibrium of society—a society in which mora! values 
determine ihe form of the state 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ‘Auliya whose sixty years’ stay at the Capital 
synchronized with the most momentous period of Indo-Muslim history 
was a teacher par excellence. Living unostentatiously in his Khangah, 
he addressed himself to the stupendous task of saving humanity from sin 
and superstition. He would never condescend to take part in political 
affairs. That was not his field. But he could not allow the ruler and the 
ruling classes to welter in ignorance and immorality. In his own way he 
would attempt to infuse a sense of responsibility in the rulers. Directly 
he would say nothing to them,! but in an indirect way he would give 
advice to rulers—guised in stories and fables, wrapped in traditions of 
the Prophet and hidden in maxims of saints. One day he narrated before 
his audience a story. (Let us not forget that his meetings were attended 
by nobles and courtiers also). He said: ‘‘ Once Amir-ul-Mu’minin 
Hadrat ‘Omar nominated a man as the governor of some province and 
handed over a farman to him. At that time he had a small baby of some- 
body on his lap whom he was affectionately caressing. ‘‘ I have ten sons,”’ 
said the man to Hadrat ‘Omar, “ but I love none so much as you love this 
child.” *‘ Let me see the farman that I have just given you,”” was the 
Caliph’s reply. The Caliph then tore up the farman saying: ‘I do not 
want to make such a tyrant a ruler. When you cannot treat young 
children affectionately, how can one expect you to treat the elders well.’’? 
On another occasion, the Shaikh recited a tradition of the Prophet befor 
the audience : “‘ If in any kingdom an old woman goes to bed unfed, the 
ruler shall be held responsible for this on the Day of Judgment.’"® The 
courtiers and nobles who attended these meetings transmitted these 
stories’ to the rulers and let no one doubt that the rulers themselves 
knew the Shaikh’s peculiar method of giving advice.® 

Once, disgusted of the bacchanalian activities of Sultan Mubarak 
Khilji, the Shaikh went a little out of his way to advise the ruler.* But 
it was not the practice of the saint to give openly any advice to any rule: 
nor did he ever attempt the unpleasant task of picking out the fau 
of the rulers. His advices could be gleaned wrapped in stories and hidden 
in maxims. An open advice which presupposes a critical attitude on the 
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part of the adviser loses n uch of its force The Shaikh enhanced t 

| | 1 1 ‘ 
psychological etfect of his advices by illustrating them from analogous 
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stories. In his table-talks recorded in 689 A.H. he refers to the story of 
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falik Qara Beg recites Shaikh’s favourite coupletsbefore the Sultan, Ferishta, Chapter X1' 
¢.g., ‘Ala-ud-din Ki Barani, pp. 331-332 
6. Styar-ul-'Auliya, p. 517 (Urdu, Lahore 
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Lot' thereby condemned the hideous vice of pederasty rife at the 
Kaiqubad’s court 


(XII) ConcLusion 


What useful purpose was served by this separatist attitude of the 
saints ? The answer is not far to seek. This insular attitude adopted by 
the saints in all matters temporal, gave them time and energy to turn to 
their work. In the words of Shah Kalim-ul-lah of Delhi, they were 


lam thee 9 Spine | ioe’ 
(Busy in ‘God’ and in showing people the way of ‘ God.’ ,? 
[o put it in other words, the twofold mission of the mystics was to 
bring man nearer to God and purify human society. The first was a 
matter between the mystic and God, and the second between him and 
the people.* If the former demanded unending fasts, prayers and vigils, 
the latter required a determination to face all difficulties. Both these 
ideals demanded complete sequestration from kings, politics, shugh! 
and wealth. Royal society exercised a morbid influence on the 
development of the devotional emotion. It weaned away a man from 
his cherished ideal, developed counter-attraction and ultimately led to 
spiritual paralysis. God and Mammon could not be served alike and 
simultaneously. Elder saints had remarked that minionism freezes 
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the heat of spiritual life, and one had perforce to bracket the experience 
of Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi.‘ 

Now so far as the dissemination of Islamic culture was concerned the 
mystics, indeed, did a lot in that direction. They stabilized the 
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foundations of Muslim polity in India. The conqueror had excited the 
fury of the Indian people. To assuage their distress and to reconcile 
them to the new order was a task both difficult and urgent. Unless that 
was accomplished, the entire structure stood on quicksand. Now these 
saints, in their own humble way, uncorrupted by court life and unspoilt 
by wealth and power, permeated the ranks of the Indian society and 
strove to bring about a harmony in the various culture-groups of this 
country. Had they associated themselves with the State and then 
worked for the dissemination of Islamic culture, their message would 
have lacked moral force and they would have been regarded as hirelings 
of the State. ‘‘ The warrior wounded the national pride of the Indian 
people ; our saints healed those wounds.” 


KHALIQ AHMAD NIzAMIi 


(Concluded ) 


1. The Muslim University Journal, 19 Dp. tas 
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purpose of this book 
The ultimats ybyect of this book 1s 
» encourage English-speaking students 
’ think in Per sian and to help and guide 
them to write down their thoughts 
correctly in simple Persian language.” 
Che author being an expert teacher of 
Persian has adopted an elegant method 
# teaching Persian composition through 
1 series of graded exercises covering 
suggestive themes and thereby acquair 
ing the student with suitable Per 
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IMMORTAL ROSE: AN ANTHO- 
LOGY OF PERSIA’ LYRICS; 
translated by Prof. +.. I. Arberry; 
published by Luzac © Co., 46- 
Great Russel Street, London, W.C.1 ; 
1948; pp. v-viit preface, 1-174 ; price 
12sh. 6d 


HIS exquisite collection contains 
an English version of 129 select 
ghazals of six eminent Persian 

poets of the classical period from Sanai 
to Jami with suggestive titles. 

The selection of poets and their 
choice verses has behind it a supreme 
idea, that of proving the unity and 
coherence of the much maligned torm 
of Persian poetry, the ghazal. Conse- 
quently it throws light on the develop- 
ment of Islamic mysticism and unfolds 
the mysteries of Sufism. Sandi, ‘Attar, 
Rami, Sa‘di, Hafiz and Jami are names 
that conjure our imagination and bring 
to light such noble feelings as make life 
worth living and restore the dignity of 
man and endear him to God. All 
these poets represent the golden age of 
Ghazal and reveal the mystical con- 
sciousness and the difficulties of the path 
which each poet had trodden in his own 
way and tried to give solace to the 
distracted soul of man in this disturh<d 
world of ours. 

In his able preface Prof. Arberry has 
refuted the dictum of some of the 
European critics like Emerson against 
the Persian Ghazal, “ That it is formless 
and lacking in artistic unity, imconse- 
quent, endlessly repetitive,” and has 
shown that the ghazal in the hands of 
its great masters like Sa‘di, Rami and 
Hafiz is a miracle of unity and coherence. 

“ The six poets represented in this 
anthology are acknowledged by Persian 
and European critics alike to be the 
supreme exponents of: the Ghazal.” 
There are other poets like ‘Iraqi and 
Amir Khusraw who are also masters of 
their own style and have contributed a 
good deal tothe perfection of the Ghazal. 

There is an ocean of Lyrics in Persian, 
and the study of any of its masters will 
repay and drive away the notion of its 
incoherence. This has also been dealt 
with by Prof. Arberry so capably in his 


preface to the translation of the fifty 
poems of Hafiz 

Translation is an art, and particularly 
when the translation of exquisite pieces of 
poetry are concerned. To retain the minute 
shades of the original, to interpret the 
essence and the spirit of the author, 
to express it in an immaculately exact, 
easy, flowing and sonorous language 
and to render the piece in correct 
idiomatic style requires uncommon skill, 
talent and mastery of both the languages 

The genius of one language differs 
from another. Translations however 
exact and literal or free and idiomatic 
cannot rouse the same enthusiasm in 
the minds of readers as when an original 
piece is before them. In this respect 
only a few European translators of 
Persian poetry have been fortunate and 
very few have been rewarded like 
Fitzgerald 

Apart from this, the task of rendering 
great poems and translating masterpieces 
of Persian literature in English and 
acquainting the West with the noble 
ideas of the East is a magnificent ideal, 
e.g., the monumental translation of the 
Mathnavi of Maulana Jalalu’d-din Rami 
by the late Dr. Nicholson is a miracle 
of our own times. 

Prof. Arberry is to be qongratulated 
on having filtered the essence of Persian 
Ghazal in this phial and for introducing 
to the English-speaking public the best 
Ghazal writers. The preface though 
short is masterly in its survey of the 
several English translators of Persian 
poets. 

Coming to the actual ghazals that 
have been translated in this collection 
and their suggestive headings, one finds 
that Prof. Arberry has shown an 
exquisite taste in the selection of the 
ghazals and has further evinced his 
mastery by giving a title to each ghazal 
which is most appropriate 

The only difficulty one comes across 
in this anthology is to search the original 
verses in the different diwans of these 
poets. If the Professor had adopted the 
system of giving the original ghazal 
and its English translation side by side, 
as has been done by him in his “ Hafiz,”’ 
it would have enhanced the value of this 
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anthology and made the approach to the 
original realistic as we fird below in the 
selections from ‘Attir's verses on p. 27 


2) SIS got 


aS fle 


* Fire 


It is a raging sea of Fire 

The Darling's beauty to desire 
Be thou a lover, thou shalt blaze, 
For so were ever beauty’s ways 


Consider where the candle’s light 
Gleams suddenly in_ radiance 
bright, 
should it ever be presumed 
moth will not be all 
consumed 


How 


I he 


the above will 
Prof. Arberry's 


A comparison of 
convince the reader of 
skill in translation and of his genuine 
scholarship, as will be seen in another 
citation also from ‘Attar on p. 29 of the 
anthology 


NVEILED 
The veil was banished from sur 
And with 
grace ; 
splendour of His 
presence bright 
atom in immortal 
light 
\ Moses all the face of earth did 
he 
And all the heavens were a Sinai; 


every 
ecstatic 


I he 


matchless 


Bathed ev ery 


Jan. 


But when His glory kissed the 
mountain-head, 
Moses and Sinai together fied.” 


M.N. 


THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
AL-GHAZZALI, vol. I, part I, 
by M. Umuruddin, (Department of 
Philosophy, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, India); 1949; pp. 128; price 
Rs. 5. 


HIS’ brief and interesting book 
serves as a background of 
al-Ghazzali’s ethical thought. 

The author believes that there is yet a 

great scope for books on al-Ghazzali and 

we fully agree with him. Ghazzili’s 

‘humanitarian and universal outlook on 

men and their affairs has a fascinating 

appeal for all.” “His ideas are always 
fresh and new.” “ The study of his 
philosophy is the study of the funda- 
mentals of human thought.” “ His 
establish the validity of real 
values of life, of religion 
and of philosophy and to expose the 
emptiness of false ones is a beacon light 
for seeker after truth.” Above all, the 
study of al-Ghazzali is helpful in 
understanding the culture and civiliza- 
tion of Islam, as he critically examined 
the tendencies and philosophical systems 
of his time and left a definite stamp of 
his personality on subsequent thought. 
The author's aim in this work is to 
present the basis, principles and practi- 
cal implications of al-Ghazzili’s ethical 
theory, reconstructing the whole system 
out of his work.” The volume under 
leals only with the background 

ethical thought. In chapter I, 

yr discusses al-Ghazzali’s times 

political and religious conditions. It 
is a masterly summary of the main 
events beginning with the immediate 
successors of the Prophet and ending 
with the rise of SaljGqs and the death of al- 

Ghazzili. In the second chapter the 

logical and philosophical movements are 

dealt with in a very concise and precise 


manner. Muslim philosophy, developing 


struggle to 
and eternal 
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fast particularly under the impact of The last chapter deals with the 
Greek philosophy, manifested itself in ‘Inner Development of  al-Ghazzili. 
four main directions: (1) Mu'‘tazelism It is based solely on al-Ghazzili’s 


(Rationalism), (2) Ash‘arism (Scholasti- autobiography “ Al-Mungidh min ad- 
cism), (3) Sdfism (Mysticism) and (4) Dalal” (the Deliverer from Error). The 
Philosophy. A brief account of these purpose of the book itself is not auto- 
different schools of Muslim thought is biographical. It is rather an effort to 
given in an admirable manner, every line expose the errors of the prevailing 
of which is authenticated with reference religious and philosophical doctrines of 
to the books of authors of established al-Ghazzili’s time. The autobiographical 
reputation and scholarship. This task is element is incidental. In it al-Ghazzili 
accomplished in such a manner that we reveals his inner history faithfully and 
are at a loss to get even the slightest truthfully. The author makes the fullest 


hint of the author’s own views use of this work and reproduces its 
The third chapter deals with ‘ Ethics main thoughts briefly and lucidly. He 

before al-Ghazzali This is a very has attempted merely to summarize, 

sketchy chapter dealing with the ethical not to estimate 

thoughts of renowned Muslim _philo- In spite of this criticism, Mr. Umu- 


sophers, such as, Kindi, Farabi, Ibn  ruddin’s book must be regarded as a 
Sina, and Ibn-Miskawaih. We are at a book of great value and those who 
loss to understand why the author has not are studying the subject of which it 
paid more attention to this important treats will be attracted by its lucid and 
subject which constitutes the main source interesting style 
of al-Ghazzili’s ethical thought : 

M. V. D. 





SUPPLEMENTARY Norte* 


A further reference has come to our notice in the K. al-Badr al-Tli 
bi-Mahasin man ba‘d al-Karn al-Sabi‘ of Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani 
(Cairo, 1348) (ob. 1250 H.), a work not perviously avaiiable to us. 
Al-Shawkani says (vol. i, p. 240) that the Sharif Hamad b. Muh. 
al-Hasani, the lord of Aba ‘Arish became independent in the Abi ‘Arish 
area, including Sabya, Damd, and al-Mikhlaf al-Sulaimani where he had 
been governing on behalf of the Imam al-Mansir bi'llah. The Lord of 
Nejd ordered ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Amir al-‘Asiri to attack the land of 
the Sharif Hamid, and he advanced atthe head of 20,000 men. Hamid 
stayed in Abi ‘Arish because he had notroops, and the Wahhabis entered 
it in 1217 H. Hamid surrendered and “ dakhal al-da‘wat al-Nadjdiyah,”’ 
i.e.. became Wahhabi. He then attacked the Imam’s country and took the 
ports of Loheia, Hodeida, and Zabid, Hais and their districts, becoming 
a semi-independent ruler. Al-Shawkani supplies us with further details 
of his career till his death in 1233 H 


* The Wahhdbis in Western Arabia in 1803-4 A.D., pp.308-311, October 1949 issue 
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